








Bemis Duotex Wool Bags save 
you money 5 ways! 


1. Bemis Duotex (laminated) Bags control moisture 
so there is virtually no weight shrinkage. At 

today’s wool prices, this more than makes up the 
small bag price differential. 


2. Duotex Bags are stronger... give extra protection 
... yet weigh the same as regular burlap wool bags. 


3. They pack easier... save labor. AND they usually 
pack 10 to 20 pounds more wool than regular 
burlap bags. 


4. They stack better...abig advantage inthe warehouse. 


5. They keep out foreign fibers and dirt... and the 
special colorless laminating adhesive will not in 
any way contaminate your wool. 


Call or write us for full details about the big 
benefits when you use Bemis Duotex Wool Bags. 
If you need less than this super protection, 

your best bet is Bemis Angus Wool Bags or 
Bemis Standard Burlap Wool Bags. 












You can depend, too, 
on Bemis Perfection 
Fleece Twine, the 
uniform paper twine, 
and Bemis Flax Sewing 
Twine, for closing 

filled wool bags. 


Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 











AN HONORARY SHEEPHERDER 


John P. Bidegaray, president of the Cali- 
fornia Range Association, presented United 
States Ambassador James Dunn with an 
Honorary Sheepherder Certificate on _ his 
recent trip to Spain. 


In expressing his appreciation of the 
honor, Ambassador Dunn in a letter to 
President Bidegaray said, “I am very proud 
of this distinction and shall treasure al- 
ways the certificate which you so kindly 
delivered to me here at the Embassy in 
Madrid. 

“I would be most grateful if you would 
convey my very sincere thanks for this 
great honor to your associates in the wool 
growing industry in the United States.” 


LIVESTOCK MAN OF THE YEAR 


Livestock Man of the Year for 1953 is 
J. C. “Jay” Berry, 64, of Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming. Berry was selected for this honor by 
the Record Stockman, 65-year-old livestock 
newspaper published in Denver. 

In 1910, Berry came to Wyoming where 
he built a 10-section ranch and a small, 
select registered Hereford herd from a dry, 
cattleless, 160-acre homestead that he took 
up near Cheyenne. He gradually increased 
his holdings until today he controls 6,900 
acres northeast of Cheyenne, and operates 
a nationally known, 120-cow registered 
Hereford herd that returns a living for him- 
self and his wife and the families of three 
sons. 

“Berry received this award for building a 
ranch, high quality cattle and reputation 
the hard way — in the American tradition,” 
Editor Willard Simms of The Record Stock- 
man said in announcing the award. 


SAN ANTONIO STOCK SHOW 


One of the largest breeding sheep, goat 
and fat lamb divisions in the history of the 
San Antonio Stock Show will be exhibited 
from February 12 to 21 at the annual Texas 
show. Entries total 1296. 

Breeding sheep and goats will compete 
for a total of $5,431 in premiums, and $396 
is offered for the Junior Rambouillet show. 
A total of $1,005 is allocated for the Boys’ 
Lamb Show and $318 for open class fat 
lambs. 
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DAVIS TO RESIGN 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture John 
H. Davis recently announced his accept- 
ance of the position of director of the Mof- 
fett Foundation program at the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

He is expected to resign his post as 
assistant secretary in the spring. Mr. Davis 
was quoted as saying that he could not 
turn down the challenge presented by the 
Moffett program and that he had accepted 
the post with the approval of Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson. 

The Moffett program is conducted under 
an endowment. of $300,000 by the late 
George M. Moffett, chairman of the board 
of the Corn Products Refining Company, 
and is aimed at improving economic rela- 
tions between agriculture and business. 


A SPECIAL ASSISTANT 


Robert D. McMillen became assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture on special as- 
signments on January 15. He succeeds Har- 
old O. Belknap of San Francisco, California. 

Since 1939—with the exception of a five- 
year stint in the Army during World War 
II—McMillen has been Washington editor 
of the Farm Journal. In his capacity with 
this national farm magazine, he reported 
on all phases of national agricultural pro- 
grams and policies. He is also associate 
editor of the magazine Town Journal. 


COVER — FEBRUARY LAMBING 


Our cover this month is part of the pic- 
ture story of the February lambing opera- 
tion of Brown Brothers of Vantage, Wash- 
ington, featured in this issue. One of the 
Brown brothers is 
Russell D. Brown, 
a vice president of 
the National Wool 
Growers _Associa- 
tion. When we 
wrote for informa- 
tion on the Brown 
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Brothers’ lambing 
operation, Vice 
President Brown, 


being a modest 
man, was very re- 
luctant about hav- 
ing the story presented. When we told him 
we had quite a little money tied up in the 
beautiful pictures, Miss Mary MacLennan, 
of Ellensburg, Washington, had taken at 
his ranch on the Columbia River, he re- 
lented and sent in material used with the 
picture lay-out. 

Miss MacLennan, noted sheep photog- 
rapher of the Northwest, has_ provided 
many covers for the National Wool Grower 
in recent years. 
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Utah PCA Meets 


HE twentieth anniversary of the Utah 

Livestock Production Credit Association 
was recognized with considerable and very 
justifiable pride by its stockholders in their 
annual business meeting and luncheon of 
January 26, 1954, at the Hotel Utah. 

As one of the 499 PCA associations 
whose member stock and accumulated re- 
serves represent 97 percent of the com- 
bined net worth of all such associations, it 
can join with the other groups in being 
pleased with their accomplishment in be- 
coming owners of their associations. 

“Our association,” President Delbert 
Chipman told the stockholders, “was in- 
corporated February 6, 1934, and chartered 
the 20th of the following month. At one 
time the Government had $350,000 invest- 
ed in our capital stock. Member-owned 
stock and earnings gradually replaced this 
capital and we became completely owned 
by our members December 31, 1946, one 
of the first associations in the Nation to 
gain this position. We have made 2,255 
loans for a total of $70,043,191. Our as- 
sociation has paid to stockholders $158,429 
in dividends and $48,468 in refunds.” 

Patronage refunds for 1954 were shown 
as $7,885.25 and dividends as $9,662.55. 

Two directors of the association whose 
terms expired were re-elected by the stock- 
holders: W. S. Hatch of Woods Cross, and 
B. H. Stringham of Vernal. Other directors 
are Delbert Chipman of American Fork, 
D. H. Adams of Layton, and John Jorgen- 
sen of Salina. 

The Board of Directors, following the 
stockholders’ meeting, re-elected all officers: 
Delbert Chipman, president, W. S. Hatch, 
vice president and Arthur Smith, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Features of the Utah P.C.A. meeting 
were the presentation of twenty-year mem- 
bers of the group and a brief talk by Har- 
old Thompson of Ogden, who is director 
of the Farm Credit Administration at Ber- 
keley, California. 


STIFF LAMB DISEASE 
ROBS YOU OF YOUR PROFIT! 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL will 
prevent and cure stiff lamb 
disease in your flock. 


Write for free booklet 
and prices. 


tel. bale 38 fee 
ILLINOIS 











R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 
253 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 















SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 


FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 
ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 
Wm. E. MADSEN G SONS Mfg. CO. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


orice 


ON BUSINESS 


LETTERHEADS m:n 
ENVELOPES wm. 


(20 LB. BOND PAPER) 
PRINTED WITH FOUR LINES OF YOUR CHOOSING 





STATIONERY 


250 of each $ 9.00 
500 of each 13.95 
1000 of each 19.95 


CHOICE OF... 
BLUE OR BLACK INK 
SEND CHECK WITH ORDER 


(POSTPAID) NO C.O.D.’S PLEASE 


MERCURY PUBLISHING CO. 


146 EAST SIXTH SOUTH SALT LAKE CITY UTAH 











Allred’s Practical Grassland Management 


Hopkin’s Wool As An Apparel Fiber 
Hartley’s The Shepherd’s Dog ............ 


Saunderson’s Western Stock Ranching .. 
Seiden’s Livestock Health Encyclopedia . 
Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management ... 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd’s Empire 
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NTERNATIONAL trade and tariffs, a 
| presidentially proposed new Government 
program for the U. S. wool industry, leg- 
islation to place trading in grease wool 
futures under control of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and the still pend- 
ing decision of the Tariff Commission and 
the President on requests for increased im- 
port duties on foreign wool, are the four 
major and controversial issues facing Con- 
gress and the Administration in Washing- 
ton today. Upon the decisions and action 
made on these issues now depends the 
future of the American wool producing in- 
dustry. 

Armed with authority and instructions 
from the National Convention in Long 
Beach in December for increased legisla- 
tive activity, the National Wool Growers 
Association has launched the most extensive 
effort in its history to fight for the pro- 
tection and recognition of the industry in 
the Nation’s capital. 

Best indication that legislative and ad- 
ministrative action of some sort will be 
taken during the period that Congress is 
in session, is the publicly announced posi- 
tion of President Eisenhower and key Con- 
gressional leaders that preservation and in- 
crease in production of wool is essential 
to the security of the United States. 


Administration Opposes Wool 
Tariff Increases 

At that point there comes a decided split 
in opinion as to the best method of ob- 
taining the increased wool production. 
President Eisenhower has flatly opposed an 
increase in. tariffs on wool and apparently 
has sufficient support in the Congress to 
prevent the passage this year of any meas- 
ure to raise the duties. Even the staunchest 
Congressional supporters of adequate tariffs 
for wool believe it would be impossible to 
pass a bill of this nature over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

The Administration position, as was out- 
lined in Long Beach by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson, is based upon 
the relationship of tariff rates to foreign 
trade, particularly under world conditions 
at this time. 

The Administration says, in effect that 
wool, tin and rubber comprise the major 
export problems of the sterling bloc coun- 
tries and wool is an important issue to them 
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in international affairs because the United 
States is the world’s greatest user of wool. 

They add that billions of dollars are 
being spent for global defense, of which 
no small part is for international good will, 
and they cannot afford to risk a possible 
misunderstanding over a matter of a few 
million dollars’ increase in tariffs which 
might nullify the billions spent. Another 
method of protecting this essential part of 
the economy and defense production effort, 
they say, must be found. 

Then they pin point it with the position 
that with the Far Eastern situation being 
in an almost explosive condition at present, 
with the uneasy truce in Korea, the war in 
Indo-China and the constant demand of 
the Soviet Bloc for admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations, it is 
imperative that another solution to the 
problem of obtaining a sound and pros- 
perous domestic wool industry be found 
rather than risking differences or the loss of 
continued friendship of Australia, New Zea- 
land and even the South American coun- 
tries. 

The industry and some _ considerable 
number of the Congressional leaders from 
the wool growing areas have never con- 
sidered that completely sound reasoning. 
Recognizing the sincerity of the President 
and Cabinet officers in that position, they 
feel that it would not destroy trade rela- 
tions with Australia and the other coun- 
tries to impose a tariff adequate to protect 
the American market for the American pro- 
ducer but would instead strengthen our 
position as world leader to have a sound 
economy at home, through which we could 
do more for our allies. 

That is the basis upon which the backing 
has been obtained for the idea of a flexible 
tariff rate which would equalize labor and 
other costs but would not have the effect 
of a high tariff wall of an inflexible nature, 
which could conceivably slow down foreign 
trade. 

A Controversial Issue 

The sponsors of such legislation realize, 
however, that with the present feeling of 
the Administration and the Administration 
leaders in the Congress, chances are very 
remote that even committee action can be 
obtained at this particular time in the Con- 
gress. It is, of course, one of the most con- 
troversial issues before Congress. Not only 


wool but a large number of American in- 
dustries which are being damaged by the 
trade policies inaugurated within the last 
20 years are concerned with the outcome. 

The overall trade policy, in fact, has be- 
come a major point of controversy through 
the report of the so-called Randall Com- 
mission. This study commission named by 
the President and the Congress at the close 
of the last session, has recommended in the 
majority report that even present tariffs 
be reduced 15 percent during the next 
three years. Thus with that report now 
before the Congress, the scope of its tariff 
deliberations is so extended that no special 
tariff action can be expected until it is 
settled. 

Up for more immediate consideration is 
the President’s program on other matters. 
(The President has already sent more mes- 
sages to Congress than at any time since 
Franklin D. Roosevelt assumed the presi- 
dency in 1933 and launched the New Deal 
fight against the depression.) 


President's Proposal for Wool 

It has been pretty well determined that 
the President’s farm program will be con- 
sidered by Congress in three phases. Up- 
ping the borrowing power of Commodity 
Credit Corporation to permit continued 
price supports for agriculture, then the 
President’s proposed wool program, and 
last, the general overall farm program in- 
cluding the President’s proposal for flex- 
ible price supports instead of rigid 90 per- 
cent of parity for the basic commodities. 

The industry agrees with the President’s 
position that present tariffs are inadequate 
to protect the price structure for the U. S. 
wool growing industry in the market place 
and that the present Government support 
program has not given the industry suffi- 
cient income to maintain it as an essential 
industry. 

The President has proposed and Congress 
will first consider, before tariff legislation, 
a Government program for increasing wool 
production through direct payments to the 
growers. The industry found itself in a 
position where it must either support or 
oppose this legislation, or else allow it to 
be completely written without the benefit 
of any advice from the industry even to the 
wool producing area Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 

















Association’s Legislative Committee 
at Work 


At the request of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson, President Ray Willoughby, 
and the Legislative Committee of the Na- 
tional Association, including Vice Presi- 
dents S. P. Arbios, John Breckenridge, Don 
Clyde and Wallace Ulmer went to Wash- 
ington for six days of conferences with leg- 
islators and officials of the Administration. 

The conclusions reached by that group 
can best be set out by quoting directly 
from a statement made by President Wil- 
loughby before 31 Congressmen at a break- 
fast meeting and 22 western Senators at a 
luncheon meeting on the last day that the 
committee spent in the Capital. In a speech 
approved by the committee, Willoughby 
said: 


Industry's Stand 


“I don’t think it is necessary for me to 
review in detail the plight of the wool 
growers of this country. Increasing foreign 
imports have been primarily responsible 
for the decrease in wool production from 
80 percent of our wool consumption in 
1939 to about 30 percent in 1953. Using 
just the last 10-year period, the number 
of sheep shorn in the United States has 
declined from 48 million head producing 
379 million pounds of wool in 1943 down 
to 28 million head producing approximate- 
ly 229 million pounds of wool in 1953. 

“Our domestic wool industry is consider- 
ed essential to the national welfare and 
security by both the Congress and the De- 
fense Department. The need to stimulate 
and improve our wool industry in this coun- 
try has been repeatedly recognized by 
Congressional legislation authorizing and 
requiring the Secretary of Agriculture to 
support wool prices. 

“Yet more and more wool growers have 
been forced out of business, and we find 
ourselves in the middle of a price depres- 
sion while our costs are at an all-time high. 

“You all know that on Monday, January 
11, the President sent a message to Con- 
gress on farm problems in which he in- 
cluded the Administration’s plan for a spe- 
cial program for wool. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson had previously extended an 
invitation to our group to meet with him 
and other Department officials in Washing- 
ton this week. The Legislative Committee 
of the National Wool Growers Association 
has been here since last Sunday. 

“We have been talking with our friends 
in the Congress. We have been mecting 
daily with Secretary Benson, Assistant Sec- 
retary John H. Davis and Assistant Secre- 
tary Ross Rizley, who has presided at the 
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sessions. And I want to say here that they 
have been most helpful. I had the privilege 
of talking with President Eisenhower for 
40 minutes on last Monday and found him 
most informed on wool matters. 

“I think I can state the position of our 
group as we near the conclusion of these 
meetings. We have always felt and hoped 
the difficulties of the wool growing industry 
could best be solved by the use of a tariff 
and we are supporting measures in Con- 
gress, which many of you introduced, to 
enact a flexible tariff based on fair and 
reasonable competition. 

“We are disappointed that this Admin- 
istration does not see it that way. Be that 
as it may, we do not have an adequate 
tariff now to prevent the destruction of the 
industry. 

“Now we do have a support program 
in effect. And it is not doing a job. This 
Administration has come up with a new 
plan. It is not a plan to cure the ills of 
the industry on a permanent basis, so far 
as we are concerned, or even on a basis 
which our people think we would like to 
live under for the next few years, while, 
in the opinion of the Administration, world 
conditions require it. But, in principle, it 
appears to be better than the support pro- 
gram in effect now. 

“On that basis, and with the assurance 
of the President and the Department of 
Agriculture, that the program Congress will 
be asked to consider will be designed to 
encourage production of wool up to the 
Congressionally set goal of 360 million 
pounds of shorn wool, grease basis an- 
nually, we are going to support this plan 
in principle, as an improvement over what 
we have now. 

“Make no mistake about this fact, that 
our industry does not consider this the final 
answer for the long pull over many years 
and we will continue working to get our 
industry back on the basis of free enter- 
prise, without a Government subsidy and 
with our income coming from the market 


place. 


“As Congress considers this new Admin- 
istration program, all of us who have been 
here this week cannot remain in Washing- 
ton and still run our ranches and stock out 
in the West. We are going to have to de- 
pend on our friends in the Congress _ to 
help us. I think most of you know Casey 
Jones and Bob Franklin who have been 
working with you in the past. We would 
like to ask that they can continue to come 
to you and consult with you. 

“And certainly we hope that if world 
conditions are such that we must, in the 
opinion of our Government, continue to 
live under a support program, you will help 


us see that this new proposed program will 
be designed to carry out the language of 
President Eisenhower in his message to 
Congress. He said, ‘A program is needed 
which will assure equitable returns to grow- 
ers and encourage efficient production and 
marketing.’ That is our hope too, and it 
is now largely up to you gentlemen.” 
The industry representatives, approach- 
ing the problem on that basis, have been in 
constant conferences with the Department 
of Agriculture and with legislators in the 
hope that when the actual detailed sug- 
gestions of the Department for a wool pro- 
gram are worked out with the Congress in 
its final form, it will be a program the in- 
dustry can live with and under until proper 
prices can be received in the market place. 


An Old Idea 

The industry endorsed back in 1946 the 
principle that direct payments were a bet- 
ter method of supporting wool prices than 
the loan and purchase program methods 
which result in huge Government-owned 
stockpiles of wool that hang over the do- 
mestic market and still turn over a large 
portion of it to foreign imports. 

To that has been added a new principle, 
as a result of the Administration’s opposi- 
tion to a tariff increase for protection at 
this time. It is that the payments would 
be made on a level high enough to encour- 
age production as essential to security, and 
not be considered just as support levels, as 
is the case with commodities produced in 
surplus. Tariff rates would be continued at 
their present level for the life of the act, 
and in an effort to get double duty from 
those rates, an amount equal to 70 percent 
of the duties collected on wool would be 
available to pay growers the difference in 
the price received in the open market and 
this new basis “incentive level” which the 
Secretary would be required to set in order 
to encourage production. 

The mechanics of the program, that is, 
how the payments would be made, the 
exact level required, the limitations of the 
program, the proper relationship in price 
levels for pulled wool and mohair, are all 
being hammered out before Congressional 
committees and the various affected depart- 
ments of Government. 

And, involved in the consideration is the 
pending decision (at the time we go to 
press) of the Tariff Commission and the 
President on the request for an increase in 
tariff duties on wool in order to permit 
the orderly marketing of the stockpile of 
wool accumulated by the Government under 
the two past years of price supports through 
the loan program. The Commission has 
until the end of May, under law, to render 
a decision on that case. 
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In Salt Lake City 


Vibriosis Committee Reports 


States for vibriosis work. The desirability 
of establishing a disease research laboratory 
in the West to study disease common to the 
western area was also discussed and felt 
to be highly important. 


EN from seven States were in attend- 
ance at the January 17 meeting in 
Salt Lake City of the regular Vibriosis Com- 
mittee and Vibriosis Technical Committee. 
States represented were Montana, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado 
and Texas. Five States participating in the 
research project reported on the work now 
under way in line with the program out- 
lined by the Technical Committee at the 
Bozeman meeting last August. Dr. M. N. 
Riemenschneider reported that Colorado is 
planning to spend a little over $15,000 a 
year and already the first phase of their 
experimental work is in progress at Colo- 
rado A. & M. College. Dr. E. A. Tunnicliff 
reported on bacteriology work in Montana, 
stating one man is spending his entire time 
on the nutrient phase of the cultivation of 
the organism. 

Montana is spending $17,200 on the 
vibriosis project for the current fiscal year, 
which includes an appropriation from the 
Lederle Laboratories in the amount of 
$7,500. 

Mr. M. V. Hatch and Dr. Wayne Binns 
reported that the vibriosis project in Utah 
had not yet been approved, but that work 
was already under way in recovering the 
vibriosis organism from the sheath of the 
ram. This development may prove signifi- 
cant. Dr. Binns described the method used 
in recovering the organism from the rams. 
Mr. Hatch said that vibriosis work was to 
be included in the appropriation for ani- 
mal disease work, and it is anticipated that 
$3 or $4 thousand will be made available 
for the project. 

Dr. J. F. Ryff said vibriosis work at the 
Wyoming State Veterinary Laboratory 
would continue along the same lines as in 
1953. G. E. Robertstad, reporting for Dr. 
Tucker, University of Wyoming, said they 
are planning to carry on the work assigned 
to them at the Bozeman meeting last sum- 
mer. Mr. Robertstad is also planning to do 
some special research work with vibrio 
organisms. 

Dr. Brown described a case of vibrionic 
abortion in Idaho, the first reported there 
this year, involving a flock of 500 ewes. 
He also told of the work at the State lab- 
oratory in examining aborted lambs. 

Also discussed at the meeting was the 
proposal to use 9b3 funds on the vibriosis 
research project, under the Research and 
Marketing Act. Committee members felt 
the establishment of a project using these 
funds was very important to supplement 
present limited appropriations of various 
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Committee also discussed a publication 
policy and decided that States having re- 
search results ready for publication would 
submit them to the Technical Committee 
for review at the regular meetings of the 
committee. 

The next meeting of the committee was 
set for September 8, 1954 at Ft. Collins, 
Colorado. 





Pictured above are members of the National Association’s Committee and the Technical Com- 
mittee on Vibriosis at their meeting in Salt Lake City on January 17. They are, left to right, 
back row: J. F. Ryff, Laramie,; M. N. Riemenschneider, Denver; H. E. Furgeson, Butte, 
Montana; C. E. Terrill, Dubois; M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah; John J. Curtis, Salt Lake City; 
Wayne Binns, Logan, Utah; Royal A. Bagley, Logan. Front row, left to right: A. W. Deem, 
Fort Collins, Colorado; E. C. Stone, Pullman, Washington; G. W. Robertstad, Laramie; L. H. 


Scrivner, Moscow, Idaho; 


LeGrande Shupe, Logan. 


Seated, left to right: G. H. Good, 


Cheyenne, Wyoming; E. A. Tunnicliff, Bozeman, Montana; A. H. Caine, Boise, Idaho; and 


Scott Brown, Boise, Idaho.—_NWGA Photo 





Taxes Reduced 
In Three States 


HE Wyoming Board of Equalization has 

granted reductions in the assessed valuation 
of sheep averaging from 8 to 10 percent. 
Valuation on stock sheep was reduced from 
$7.50 to $6.50 per head for taxation pur- 
poses. Valuations on stock sheep, coming 
yearlings, were changed from $6 to $5.50; 
stud rams from $40 to $36; purebred ewes 
(yearlings and over) from $30 to $27; 
purebred rams and ewes (coming year- 
lings) $20 to $18, and rams used with stock 
ewes from $16 to $15. This is the first 
major reduction in Wyoming sheep valua- 
tions since before World War II. 


At the recent Utah convention, President 
Don Clyde announced that tax valuations 
on stock sheep in Utah had been reduced 
from $4 to $3.50 per head. 


The Colorado Wool Growers Association 
has also secured a reduction of about 20 
percent in sheep valuations for tax assess- 
ment purposes. For 1954, the valuations 
will be $5 per head on stock ewes, $3 on 
old ewes, and $15 on purebred ewes and 
rams. 





Special Loans 
Still Available 


INCE special livestock loans were put 
into effect in mid-July, over 2,300 of 
them have been made by the Farmers 
Home Administration. These loans _ total 
nearly $24 million to January 1, 1954. 
Loans were made to producers and feed- 
ers of cattle, sheep, and goats. Application 
blanks for special livestock loans are still 
available from your nearest Farmers Home 
Administration office. There is such an of- 
fice for every county in the United States. 
Loans are still being made in amounts 
of $2,500 and more, up to $50,000. Any 
loan exceeding this limit must be approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture’s office. 
These loans are made at 5 percent interest 
for periods up to three years for the pur- 
chase of feed, seed and other operating ex- 
penses. They can be renewed if renewal 
is found to be in the best interests of the 
farmer and the Government. Loans cannot 
be made to refinance debts already owed. 
USDA and Farmers Home Administra- 
tion officials emphasized the fact that these 
loans are still available to livestock men 
who lack other credit sources. 











The FEDERAL LANDS PANEL at the 
89th Convention - - - senator barrett 


Senator Frank A. Barrett of Wyoming 
is a member of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs; a mem- 
ber of the Sub-Committee on Public 
Lands and the Sub-Committee on Min- 
erals and Fuels, and the Joint Committee 
on Navaho-Hopi Indian Administration. 
He holds many other committee posts. 
In 1953, the University of Wyoming con- 
ferred on him an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 


HE use and disposition of our public 

lands has been a hot issue recurring re- 
peatedly during every decade in the history 
of our country. The title to our soil was 
acquired first by colonization and then by 
conquest and later by purchase, cession and 
treaty. 

The charters of seven of the thirteen 
colonies made the Pacific Ocean their 
western boundary and after The Declara- 
tion of Independence these States laid 
claim to 267 million acres lying back of 
their western border. 

Under the leadership of Maryland, the 
other six States refused to sign The Articles 
of Confederation unless these western lands 
“wrested from the common enemy by blood 
and treasure of the thirteen States, should 
be considered as common property.” 


Disposition of Lands 


The original States determined to retain 
full and complete dominion and title to the 
lands within their confines. New York was 
the first to cede the so-called “backlands” 
or “crown lands” to the United States and 
shortly the other six States did likewise. 
Then followed a full year’s debate in the 
Continental Congress on the disposition of 
the newly acquired public domain. All 
agreed that new States should be carved 
out of this vast area, but many contended 
these States should not be admitted on a 
free and equal basis with the original 
States. In the course of the debate in the 
Federal Convention, Madison insisted “that 
the western States neither would, nor 
ought to, submit to a Union which de- 
graded them from an equal rank with the 
other States.” After long discussion it was 
finally determined that these western lands 
“be settled and formed into distinct re- 
publican States, which shall become mem- 
bers of the Federal Union and have the 
same rights of sovereignty, freedom and 
independence as the other States;” in other 
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words that they be admitted “into the 
Union on equal terms with the original 
States.” 


A Tangible Asset 


It was indeed fortunate for the new re- 
public that the bitter fight over the public 
lands was settled by ceding the northwest 
territory to the Federal Government. In the 
first place the new Federal Government had 
no power to tax or raise money and the 
public lands were a tangible asset of great 
value to the impoverished Federal Govern- 
ment. In this way the lands served as a 
means of forging together the Union of 
States. Jefferson wrote in that period: “I 
am very much pleased that our western 
lands sell so successfully. I turn to this 
precious resource as that which will in 
every event liberate us from our domestic 
debt, and perhaps too from our foreign 
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one. 


After the great body of lands beyond 
the borders of the original States was 
ceded to the United States, it was impera- 
tive that the Congress adopt a policy for 
the disposition of these lands. The system 
of land surveys set up in the early days 
of the republic and perfected from time 
to time has been adopted by nearly every 
civilized country.. 


Settlement Systems 


Two systems of settlement were used 
in the original colonies. The New England 
system provided for compact settlement in 
“towns” and the southern system al- 
lowed the people the utmost freedom in 
selecting lands without reference to settle- 
ment in towns. Townships were surveyed 
six miles square and alternate townships 
were subdivided into tracts one mile 
square, called a section and consisting of 
640 acres. 


The original law of 1796 regulating the 
disposal of the public domain provided 
that the lands should be sold at public auc- 
tion to the highest bidder in tracts not 
smaller than 640 acres and for not less 
than $2.00 per acre. It must be admitted 
that down through the years numerous mis- 
takes have been made in the administration 
of our public lands, but at the same time 
these lands were practically the sole means 
of settling our frontiers and of providing for 
the growth and development of our new 
States. 





Senator FRANK A. BARRETT 
Wyoming 


Early in the Revolutionary War Congress 
promised lands to the soldiers and accord- 
ingly one-seventh of the public domain was 
reserved for veterans to the Continental 
Army. Where the ownership of land 
changed from the Nation to the individual, 
the population increased and villages and 
towns were built. When agriculture became 
solidly established, industry soon followed. 


First Land Offices 


Even before 1800 the territories in the 
new public land area northwest of the 
Ohio became dissatisfied with the method 
of disposing of the lands and a committee 
from the House of Representatives was ap- 
pointed to recommend improvements in 
the public land laws. As a result of the 
committee recommendations four land of- 
fices were established in the area each in 
charge of a “register of land office.” This 
method of establishing land offices and ap- 
pointing registers remained unchanged for 
over a century and a quarter. 

When the legislation creating land offices 
was before the Senate a full fledged de- 
bate on the whole public land question 
took place. A substantial group seemed to 
favor retaining title to these lands in the 
United States and leasing them out in large 
blocks. Senator Benton of Missouri was 
violently opposed to retaining title in the 
United States as may be seen from his 
speech on the floor of the Senate in which 
he said: “Tenantry is unfavorable to free- 
dom. It lays the foundation for separate 
orders in society, annihilates the love of 
country, and weakens the spirit of independ- 
ence. The tenant has, in fact, no country, 
no hearth, no domestic altar, no household 
God. The freeholder, on the contrary, is 
the national supporter of a free Govern- 
ment, and it should be the policy of re- 
publics to multiply their freeholders as it 
is the policy of monarchies to multiply 
tenants. We are a republic, and we wish 
to continue so; then multiply the class of 
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freeholders; pass the public lands cheaply 
and easily into the hands of the people; 
sell for a reasonable price to those who are 
able to pay; and give without price to those 
who are not.” 

In the same debate Senator Hayne stated 
the case in good fashion by saying: “In 
short, our whole policy in relation to the 
public lands may perhaps be summed up 
in the declaration with which I set out, 
that they ought not to be kept and retained 
forever as a great treasure, but that they 
should be administered chiefly with a view 
to the creation, within reasonable periods, 
of great and flourishing communities to be 
formed into free and independent States; 
to be invested in due season with the con- 
trol of all lands within their respective 
limits.” 


The People’s Land 


The Legislatures of five of the new 
States meeting in 1829 petitioned Congress 
to grant them all of the remaining Federal 
lands within their borders and President 
Andrew Jackson in his message to the Con- 
gress in 1832 recommended “that the 
rights of soil and the future disposition of 
it be surrendered to the States respectively 
in which it lies.” 

At the same time the income from the 
sales of public lands was tremendous. The 
entire debt of the Nation was paid off and 
there was a surplus of 28 million in the 
treasury. The theory most generally accept- 
ed at that time was that the public lands 
belonged to the people and accordingly the 
people of the original States retained all 
of their lands and the Federal Government 
held the public domain lands as trustee for 
the people and the new States when or- 
ganized and admitted to the Union. 


Surplus Divided 


Under that theory the Congress divided 
the surplus among all the States and terri- 
tories according to their population. The 
disposition to the States was consummated 
in the form of a loan from the United States 
to the various States and I am informed 
that some States carry these obligations in 
their books at the present time. 

The public lands committee of the 
United States Senate made a complete sur- 
vey of the public lands problem and in 
1832 made a report containing these sig- 
nificant words — “Our pledge would not 
be redeemed by merely dividing the sur- 
face into States and giving them names. 
The public debt being now paid, the pub- 
lic lands are entirely released from the 
pledge they were under to that object, and 
are free to receive a new and liberal des- 
tination for the relief of the States in which 
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they lie. The speedy extinction of the Fed- 
eral title within their limits is necessary to 
the independence of the new States, to 
their equality with elder States, to the de- 
velopment of their resources, to the sub- 
jection of their soil to taxation, cultivation 
and settlement, and to the proper enjoy- 
ment of their jurisdiction and sovereignty.” 


Purchases and Cessions 


Each succeeding Congress was involved 
in debates over the public domain which 
at that time was largely the territory north- 
west of the Ohio River. By and large our 
public domain was acquired through a series 
of purchases and cessions. To be truth- 
ful the Louisiana Purchase was accomplish- 
ed by what might be described a fortuitous 
circumstance rather than by design. 

Jefferson sent Monroe and Livingston to 
France to negotiate the purchase of the 
Port of New Orleans in order to secure 
the use of the Mississippi River as an out- 
let to the gulf. Napoleon needed money 
and prevailed upon our representatives to 
acquire the entire province of 500 million 
acres. Napoleon took great pains to protect 
the people that might settle in that vast 
area by insisting upon the following lan- 
guage in the treaty: 

“The inhabitants of the ceded territory 
shall be incorporated into the Union of the 
United States and admitted as soon as pos- 
sible, according to the principles of the 
Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of 
all the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of the citizens of the United States.” 

The Louisiana Purchase was followed by 
The Florida Purchase, The Annexation of 
Texas and The Texas Purchase, The Mexi- 
can Cession, The Oregon Treaty and Gads- 
den Purchase. The entire area of the 13 
original States consisted of less than 300 
million acres. After the acquisitions above 
mentioned the total land area of our coun- 
try stands at 1.9 billion acres. 


Liberal Grants 


The Congress has been extremely liberal 
in grants of public lands with the States 
save and except the public land States of 
today. The use of public lands for educa- 
tional purposes was common even in colo- 
nial days. Section 16 was set aside for the 
public schools in early days. Grants were 
made for agricultural colleges. The first 
grant of public lands for internal improve- 
ments was made in Ohio in 1802 for road 
construction. Millions of acres were grant- 
ed for wagon road purposes, for canals, and 
for river improvements. Well over one hun- 
dred million acres was granted for railroad 
construction. The Pacific Railroad grants 
made it possible to bring together the peo- 


ple from the east to the west coast. 

During the Civil War the need for a re- 
vised land policy to provide lands for the 
Civil War veterans was apparent and the 
liberal homestead law of 1862 was enacted 
which made possible the settlement of the 
great Mississippi and Missouri valleys. By 
virtue of the grants by Congress and the 
homestead laws practically all of the land 
east of the Rocky Mountains passed from 
Federal ownership. Our public land policy 
from the formation of the Union until a 
quarter of a century ago had three distinct 
phases: first, the sale of large blocks of 
land for the retirement of the public debt; 
second, the grants by Congress for school 
purposes, for canals, for wagon roads and 
roads and for railroad construction and 
lastly the homestead policy that served 
adequately until the pioneers moved into 
the arid and semiarid lands of the moun- 
tain West. When the golden spike was 
driven at Promontory, north of Salt Lake, 
transcontinental transportation was assured 
and the farmers and producers were as- 
sured of markets for their crops. 


Necessity Forced Liberal Policy 


In the early days necessity forced the 
Congress to adopt a liberal land policy in 
order to retire the debt. When the new 
States came into the Union, the balance 
of power passed to the West of that day 
and insured a liberal policy of settlement 
throughout the nineteenth century. During 
that entire century the cry was heard on 
every side that the lands belonged to the 
people and title should be passed from the 
Federal Government as soon as possible. 
When it came turn to dispose of the public 
domain in the mountain States it became 
popular to contend that the public lands 
belonged to all of the people of the entire 
country and that the Federal Government 
should remain the perpetual landlord of its 
vast domain. The western empire consists 
of only half States. In fact the total area 
of land in the 11 public land States is 
about 742,000,000 acres, of which the Fed- 
eral Government owns, controls, and man- 
ages 444,000,000 acres, or approximately 
59 percent of the area of the western 
States. 

Since the turn of the century the Fed- 
eral Government embarked upon a vast 
program of classification, withdrawals and 
reservation on the public domain. The 
forest reserves were built up to an empire 
of 135 million acres. Since the early days 
only about one-half of this area has been 
used for grazing and the use for that pur- 
pose has been cut periodically during the 
past thirty years. The lands were set over 
as a conservation measure but even as early 
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as 1913 Woodrow Wilson, then president- 
elect, contended in a speech in Chicago 
that “a policy of reservation is not a policy 
of conservation.” 


Better Job 


Without a question of a doubt, the 
ranchers and farmers of the West have 
done an immensely better job of protect- 
ing the soil on their deeded lands than 
has been done by the Federal Government 
as landlord over more than one-half of the 
West. The Congress failed to provide the 
funds to protect the range and the users 
in many cases were prohibited from mak- 
ing the necessary improvements to increase 
forage and carrying capacity. 

It was not until the Granger-Thye Act 
of 1950 that grazing was recognized by 
law as a proper use of the forest lands. 
That law, enacted 50 years after the forest 
reserves were created, provided for the 
first time for a legally authorized system of 
local advisory boards. 

During the recent session of Congress, 
Senator Aiken introduced S. 2548 at the 
request of the President. The bill recognizes 
the importance of all resources and uses of 
National Forest reserves and Bankhead- 
Jones lands. The bill spells out the existing 
regulations regarding base property stand- 
ards and the policy that reductions in per- 
mits shall not be made at the time of trans- 
fer solely on account of the transfer. 


Promote and Encourage 


Under the bill the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to promote and encour- 
age construction of range improvements by 
grazing permittees. Those people who are 
vitally interested in conservation should 
favor the bill because of this provision 
alone which will insure a widespread pro- 
gram of range improvements in the forests 
comparable to the splendid work done on 
privately owned lands under soil conserva- 
tion practices in recent years. 

The bill provides for formal hearing be- 
fore boards of appeal and appeals to the 
courts. It is difficult to understand how any 
American could deny to another citizen his 
right to his day in court. The bill declares 
that it is the policy of Congress that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall give consid- 
eration to multiple use of these lands and 
further that nothing in the Act shall re- 
strict the authority of the Secretary to limit 
or discontinue the grazing use of any lands 
to prevent injury from grazing or to change 
the use. To my way of thinking the bill is 
eminently fair and I am pleased that the 
legislation has been approved by the For- 
est Service, Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
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son and the Bureau of the Budget acting 
for the President. 


The Hoover Committee 


About a quarter of a century ago Presi- 
dent Hoover appointed a committee to 
study the question of the disposition of 
the remaining public lands. The Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and a former Secretary of Interior 
with 19 others served on the committee and 
recommended that “all portions of the un- 
reserved and unappropriated public domain 
should be placed under responsible admin- 
istration or regulation for the conservation 
and beneficial use of its resources—that the 
remaining areas, which are valuable chiefly 
for the production of forage, and which 
can be effectively conserved and adminis- 
tered by the States containing them, should 
be granted to the States which will accept 
them.” 

Perhaps the Taylor Act is the result of 
that report. The preamble of that Act sig- 
nificantly states “in order to promote the 
highest use of the public lands pending its 
final disposition” and so it must be con- 
cluded that it was never intended to lock 
up forever in Federal control the public 
domain of the West. 

The Act was passed during the depth 
of the depression for the expressed purpose 
of stabilizing the livestock industry as 
stated in these words: “To stop injury to 
the public grazing lands by preventing 
over-grazing and soil deterioration, to pro- 
vide for their orderly use, improvement, 
and development, to stabilize the livestock 
industry dependent upon the public range.” 


Under Taylor Act 


The Bureau of Land Management ad- 
ministers 142 million acres under the Tay- 
lor Act divided into 60 grazing districts. 
Over 22,000 different operators range about 
2,000,000 head of cattle and 8,000,000 
head of sheep on these lands. But permit- 
tees must own base properties and it is 
reliably estimated that the operators using 
this range have an investment of nearly 
$400,000,000 in their outfits. 

On the whole the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement has been successful in assuring the 
wise use of these lands over the last 19 
years. Substantial improvements have been 
made on these public properties and it has 
helped materially in promoting improve- 
ment and conservation of the Federal 
range. 


Compact Weld 


That, ladies and gentlemen, is a thumb- 
nail sketch of the public land question since 





the formation of the Union. The acquisi- 
tions during the last century made it possi- 
ble to weld together in compact form this 
great country of ours with its fertile val- 
leys and rich resources. Livestock is the 
basic industry in 200 counties of the West- 
ern States and those people are vitally con- 
cerned with the wise and proper use of 
the public domain. The Federal holdings 
in that area are half again as large as the 
total area of the 13 original States. 

The people of the West are entitled to 
the same treatment that was accorded the 
people of other States. They are entitled to 
the opportunity to grow and develop and 
take their proper place among the sovereign 
States of our great Union. 





FOREST SERVICE 
BILL STUDY 


Hearings by the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry on the 
Forest Service bill introduced last 
August by Senator Aiken as S. 2548 
and in the House by Representative 
Hope as H.R. 6787, were completed 
in Washington, D. C., on January 22, 
following a series of hearings at vari- 
ous western points during the late 
fall. 

Witnesses at the Washington hear- 
ing were largely representatives of 
associations. On January 21, Vernon 
Metcalf of Reno, Nevada, placed the 
position of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association on the proposed leg- 
islation before the Senate Committee. 
Frank C. Mockler appeared for the 
American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation on that day, and on January 
22. Ff. kh. Carpenter, representing the 
Stockmen’s Grazing Committee, also 
put in testimony favoring the enact- 
ment of the legislation. 

A sub-committee is now reviewing 
the proposed amendments to the bill, 
but it is believed that the measure 
will very shortly be considered by 
the full committee and made avail- 
able for Senate action. 

Because the bill was _ cleared 
through hearings and_ conferences 
with interested parties, it would ap- 
pear that not too much opposition will 
develop. It is reasonable to expect 
favorable Senate action, 
within a short time. 

It is uncertain when action will be 
taken by the House. No hearings are 
scheduled by the House Agricultural 
Committee at this time (January 29, 
1954). 


therefore, 
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FEDERAL LANDS PANEL 
honorable wesley a. d‘ewart 


The Honorable Wesley A. D’Ewart 
was elected to the House of Representa- 
tives at a special election in 1945 and 
has served in that capacity ever since. 
Prior to that time he served two sessions 
in the Montana House of Representa- 
tives and three sessions in the Montana 
Senate. He has earned a reputation as 
an authority on reclamation, public 
lands and resource developments in the 
West. He is senior Republican member 
of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


ENATOR Barrett has given you a very 
good background history of the public 
land laws as they grew up in this United 
States. It is my thought to go on from 
where he left off and perhaps give you 
some idea of the present situation you face, 
discuss very briefly the legislation that is 
immediately concerning us, and take a look 
at what we can do and cannot do in regard 
to these bills. 

A year or two ago in the 82nd Congress, 
second session, we set up a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Public Lands to make 
a study of revision of the public land laws. 
That committee made some study of the 
present laws, statutes and so forth, govern- 
ing public lands. They held a series of hear- 
ings throughout the West into Alaska and 
down the Coast and into the South. Out of 
that came a short report, making certain 
findings. I am going to read one paragraph 
from that report: 

“Undoubtedly the process of piece-meal 
changes of the public land policy and laws 
of the United States, while fruitful in part, 
has resulted basically in an incongruous 
land law system containing no clear-cut 
policy to guide the administration of this 
body of laws. Each law enacted is an in- 
dependent unit containing its own policy, 
which may or may not permit its operation 
in accord with the policy contained in other 
laws which may be applicable to the same 
land.” 

As a result of this committee report our 
committee this year decided to .do some- 
thing about this situation. 


Variety of Problems 


The House Subcommittee on Public 
Lands, of which I am the chairman, is con- 
cerned with a great variety of problems in 
the administration, use and development of 
505 million acres of land managed by the 
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agencies of the Federal Government. We 
share in part this burden with the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and also with the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

For the past two years, one of our prin- 
cipal concerns has been the revision of the 
public land laws—some 5,000 statutes that 
have been enacted over the course of 150 
years, as Senator Barrett has indicated. 
These laws reflect the varying attitude of 
our people toward the public domain, in- 
cluding the period of disposal which lasted 
well into this century, and the period of 
withdrawal and increased Government con- 
trol that reached its peak during the past 
20 years. As new laws have been made, 
little attention has been given to their re- 
lationship to those already on the books, 
and seldom have the old laws been can- 
celed or repealed. 


Intolerable Situation 


The result, as you know, is an intoler- 
able situation in the land management ac- 
tivities of your Federal Government. Sena- 
tor Barrett has covered this subject very 
thoroughly. In a recent paper prepared on 
this subject, we did some research work, 
and found that in general that public lands 
of the United States are administered under 
three different Federal departments and 
some eight or nine different Federal agen- 
cies; each with different laws, each jealous 
of its own prerogatives, each with its own 
personnel, and each charging different fees, 
and often these lands were intermingled 
so that you had duplication of effort and 
even wasted effort. 

The work of revision, which we have un- 
dertaken, should be of considerable benefit 
to all of the users of the public lands, as 
well as the Nation generally. 

One part of this great problem is the 
grazing use of the public lands. That is the 
problem to which we have devoted the 
largest share of our committee time during 
the past year. Many laws have been enact- 
ed regarding other uses of the public 
domain, but little legislative attention has 


been given to the problems of the grazing 
user. 


Try for Uniformity 


For that reason, I determined early this 
year to try to bring some degree of uni- 
formity and good management into the 
laws and the regulations governing the use 
of the range. The vehicle we used for this 


purpose, as you know, was the Uniform 
Federal Grazing Lands Act, H.R. 4023. 

H.R. 4023 was very carefully drafted by 
experts on the subject of grazing on Fed- 
eral lands, including members of this or- 
ganization. At the time it was introduced, 
we believed it to be a fair and equitable 
measure in the public interest, in that it 
provided for more effective and economical 
administration and better conservation of 
this resource. Care was taken to provide 
every necessary consideration for other 
users of the national forests and the public 
domain. 

But there is in the United States of 
America a considerable body of opinion 
that believes the Federal Government alone 
should control all resources, including the 
public lands—and in fact, regrets that any 
of the public domain was ever relinquished 
to private ownership. This extreme position 
was demonstrated for all of us during the 
submarginal land purhase program of the 
thirties, when the question of whether a 
farm was submarginal was only a secondary 
consideration. The primary purpose was to 
return to Federal ownership as much land 
as possible, as quickly as possible, whatever 
the excuse. 


Campaign of Misrepresentation 


The advocates of complete Federal con- 
trol were then in complete control of the 
Federal Government. This is no longer the 
case, but it was these same people who, 
with energy and diligence seldom equalled 
in lobbying, organized the tremendous 
campaign of misrepresentation on H.R. 
4023. They convinced sportsmen, for exam- 
ple, that large areas of the country would 
be closed to hunting and fishing by this 
bill, if the bill was enacted into law—cer- 
tainly a fabulous misrepresentation. They 
convinced bird-watcher clubs in Florida 
and garden societies in New Jersey that 
this bill would destroy the national parks. 
The bill, of course, has nothing to do with 
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parks. But so successful was this campaign 
to alarm the people that the merits of the 
bill were largely overlooked. 


Since the Uniform Federal Grazing 
Lands Act was charged with so many things 
it did not contain, I will quote a few sec- 
tions that should allay some of the fears 
engendered by misrepresentation. 

The bill does not take one acre from the 
Federal domain. 


The bill does not transfer one acre from 
any agency to any other. 

The bill does not—and I quote from its 
text — “create any right, title, interest or 
estate in or to the lands or in any way 
limit or restrict any right, title, or interest 
of the United States in such lands. . .” 


Doesn't Injure Hunting 


It does not interfere with the rights to 
hunt or fish. The following, quoted from 
the bill, is the only statement I know of 
in law or proposed law that defines the 
right to hunt or fish explicitly, and it reads 
as follows: “Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed in any way altering or restricting 
the right to hunt or fish, in accordance with 
the laws of any State, upon lands to which 
this Act applies, or as vesting in any graz- 
ing privilege holder any right whatsoever 
to interfere in any way with multiple use 
of such lands.” 


The various uses of the public lands are 
enumerated in the bill, and with regard to 
each of them the bill restates and reinforces 
the rights and privileges of the public. 

Some of us tried to explain to the objec- 
tors the difficulties that stockmen have 
when they must live and operate their busi- 
ness according to bureau regulation and 
the whims of individual bureaucrats, with- 
out proper rights of appeal or basic law. I 
do not understand why the sportsmen 
should be blind to this predicament. 


Many Are Understanding 


Over my years in Congress I have had 
many, many letters from sportsmen com- 
plaining about the arbitrary regulations set 
up by the Federal Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice or the Forest Service, asking me to ap- 
peal in their behalf for changes in rules, 
in seasons, in the use of refuges. This ex- 
perience has made me believe that sports- 
men would be understanding of the stock- 
men’s position, and I feel that many indi- 
viduals are, despite the propaganda from 
their national officers. 

All that the bill proposes to achieve was 
to standardize by uniform laws and regu- 
lations the grazing privileges on part of the 
public lands, and provide reasonable rights 
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of appeal for the grazing user. Given time, 
I am sure we can explain this to the re- 
sponsible members of Congress. 

A new year is opening before us, and I 
hope that our progress in the months to 
come will bring us much closer to a solu- 
tion of some of these problems. 


A Clear Program 


The President, in his statement on re- 
sources last July, gave us a clear program 
for the management and development of 
natural resources, with full cooperation be- 
tween the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, and individual citizens, recognizing 
that conservation is not the province of the 
Federal Government alone. With this as a 
basis, we can proceed on several fronts to 
improve the management and wise use of 
the public lands problem. 

Among those new agencies that I hope 
we can use in the coming months are: 

First-The new Hoover Commission is 
charged with finding ways and means to 
reorganize Government bureaus to promote 
efficiency, reduce costs, and eliminate un- 
necessary functions. I hope and expect that 
the Hoover Commission will recommend 
some unification and coordination in the 
field of Federal land management. 

Second — The Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, under Dean Clarence 
Manion, is charged with reviewing the 
whole field of governments to determine 
what functions and activities are properly 
Federal, which are properly in the province 
of the States, and which should be shared. 
I am confident the very able men on this 
commission will come to the conclusion that 
the States should have a larger share of the 
control of our renewable resources. 


To Continue Activities 


Third — We will continue our legislative 
activities. As you have heard from Senator 
Young, the Hope-Aiken bill has now be- 
come a principal part of the legislative pro- 
gram on the public lands. Your Executive 
Secretary has suggested that I gauge for 
you the attitude of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on H.R. 6787, the Hope bill, and 
its chances of passage in the second ses- 
sion. That is rather a difficult assignment. 

This bill is the outcome of hearings that 
were held following the hearings on the 
original bill, H.R. 4023, and it is not a uni- 
form grazing bill. It does, however, pro- 
pose to put into law, as far as the Forest 
Service is concerned, and the submarginal 
purchased lands, some of the laws and reg- 
ulations under which they now operate and 
which were proposed in the original bill. 
That is the bill on which Senator Young 


held hearings in the West, and which he 
spoke of, and at which he said he felt there 
was a change of sentiment. 


Only Few Informed 


The subject of grazing in the western 
range is one on which only a very few 
members of Congress are well informed, 
In recent months, instead of getting a true 
picture of the goals we seek, they received 
a very distorted picture. The attacks on 
H.R. 6787 have already begun and may be 
expected to duplicate those on H.R. 4023. 
However, I doubt that the opposition will 
be as effective or can arouse as much fervor 
in this case. The witnesses last spring ex- 
posed too many errors in their arguments, 
and I would like to further add that the 
hearings held by Senator Young and his 
group were certainly conducive to a better 
understanding of the efforts we are making 
towards bringing some uniformity into this 
legislation. 

In addition, the leaders of the organized 
opposition have now written a bill revising 
the Taylor Grazing Act, which was intro- 
duced for them by Mr. Metcalf of Mon- 
tana. It is H.R. 6081, and it would utterly 
wreck the present system of range manage- 
ment on the public domain, which has 
proved so successful for 19 years, not only 
for the stockmen users but for the public 
generally and in improvement of the range 
itself. 


Abolishes Local Boards 


H.R. 6081 by Mr. Metcalf makes two 
principal attacks on this system. First, it 
abolishes the present advisory boards of 
local people, and substitutes for them a 
board composed of various individuals, only 
one of whom has any connection with graz- 
ing. These people are to be appointed by 
the Secretary, not selected by their local 
people. Thus he removes local control by 
those who know the situation, and substi- 
tutes complete bureaucratic control from 
Washington. 

Second, H.R. 6081 destroys the basic 
security of tenure for every Taylor Grazing 
Act lessee. This bill is going to be the 
vehicle of the opposition in its efforts to 
impede the progress of H.R. 6787 and 
H.R. 4023. 

While these people have been very ac- 
tive, I have observed relatively little activ- 
ity on the part of those who advocate H.R. 
6787 or H.R. 4023. We have several thou- 
sand range users interested in these meas- 
ures, plus such organizations as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the Farm 
Bureau, and various other groups. Their 
efforts are not coordinated. I know it is 
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difficult, since sheepmen and cattlemen are 
rugged individualists in this respect as in 
every other, to get them to work together 
on a piece of legislation. 


Need for Coordinated Effort 


Your organization may ask your support, 
and you will find that Congressmen receive 
a sprinkling of letters probably favorable in 
general but by no means endorsing the 
measure in full as it stands, and I speak 
from experience. The leaders of the opposi- 
tion can send out a telegram to their 
groups, and within hours Congress will be 
flooded with messages, each of which will 
say in no uncertain terms precisely what 
has been dictated from the central office in 
Washington. 

The plain political fact is that the busy 
Congressmen from Georgia, Maine or New 
York, preoccupied with his own affairs, not 
even knowing, as was demonstrated last 
year, how many calves a cow can have each 
year, is going to react to the barrage of 
opposition rather than to the favorable 
arguments of the few... . 

Unless the livestock industry and those 
other citizens who are interested in better 
management and better conservation of the 
range are able to get a great deal more help 
on this subject, and conduct a much more 
vigorous and comprehensive campaign for 
H.R. 6787 than was ever the case with 
H.R. 4023, the original bill, we will have 
difficulty with this measure in the 83rd 
Congress. 


Resources Conference 


I have just come from Washington, D. C., 
—I flew out, as you know—where I took 
part in the Mid-Century Conference on 
Resources for the Future that was attended 
by over 1,600 people from all parts of the 
country, and representing all walks of life. 
There were 30 observers from foreign na- 
tions. After an opening session, the con- 
ference was broken down into eight panels, 
and each assigned a different aspect of the 
problem before the conference, such as 
Competing Demands of the Use of Lands, 
Utilization and Development of Land, 
Water Resource Problems, and so forth. 

A large amount of research work was 
done for these panels, and the paper on 
Competing Demands for the Use of Lands 
contains a mass of actual data of use as 
background material, much of which is 
new. At the luncheons and dinner, speakers 
were assigned opposing sides of questions 
of interest to the audience. 


A Debate 


At dinner the first evening, I was asked 
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to debate with Mr. Robert Sawyer of Bend, 
Oregon, the subject, Public Lands — Who 
Should Control Them. You will remember 
Mr. Sawyer represented the Forest Service 
view concerning the Uniform Grazing Bill. 
Mr. Sawyer believes in complete Federal 
control as the best means to conserve our 
natural resources, soil, water, minerals, tim- 
ber, and so forth... 

I said that I believed both Mr. Sawyer 
and I had the same objectives in mind, but 
that I believed these objectives could be 
attained by recognition and use of local 
institutions and individuals; that there was 
a fundamental difference in Government 
philosophy here, as to whether the individ- 
uals who make up this Nation should serve 
the Government, or the Government serve 
them. I think the last paragraph of my 
address sums up the postion of those who 
believe in the dignity and rights of man; 
and I quote from that address: 


For Free Citizenry 


“In the control, management and use of 
these public lands, we must never lose sight 
of the fact that our greatest asset of all is 
a strong, upright, free citizenry — the kind 
of people envisioned by our forefathers 
when they wrote the Constitution with its 
limited powers of Government. Such a 
citizenry can be developed, not by bureau- 


_cractic control, but by use of its capabil- 


ities through encouraging each man in the 
wise use of our great natural resources. 
Our public lands are a great heritage. Their 
best development, use and control will 
come in the American way — as a result 
of intelligent forces at work within rather 
than by arbitrary force imposed from with- 
out.” 

When I completed my remarks, Mr. 
Bernard DeVoto asked and was given the 
floor, and proceeded to launch a vigorous 
attack upon me and the legislation and 


philosophy I sponsored. 


Regrets Progress 


Mr. DeVoto is an editor of Harper’s 
magazine, who is also author of several 
widely popular books on history of the 
West. Mr. DeVoto is in love with the Mis- 
souri Valley as it was when the first trap- 
pers went up the river 150 years ago, and 
he bitterly regrets that we have made any 
progress in developing the West since that 
date, and in developing the resources of 
that great area. With Mr. DeVoto leading 
the opposition, as he has done so ably in 
the past, you can look for a fight on any- 
thing to develop our resources in the West. 


The conference was not Government in- 
spired, although there were many Govern- 


ment officials present. It was a civilian con- 
ference, the second one of its kind. The 
first was organized in Theodore Roosevelt’s 
day. It was my observation that the views 
of private enterprise, individual initiative 
and State rights were more ably presented 
at this conference than at any I have at- 
tended in a long time. . 


We Must be Counted 


The time has come when we can no 
longer leave the stage to the advocates of 
all-powerful Government. We must stand 
up and be counted, or the trend of the 
last 20 years will be continued and com- 
plete control of all natural resources will 
pass to a powerful bureaucracy. 


In closing I would like to say that I 
certainly appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear here today in such distinguished com- 
pany as Senator Young, Senator Barrett, 
Mr. Metcalf and Mr. Dutton. It’s a privi- 
lege to be able to speak to an audience 
such as this on this subject... . 

We live out in this area. We understand 
those problems. Certainly we are not going 
to destroy our very livelihood, and I think 
it’s up to us to make the people — the 
members of Congress, and not only the 
members of Congress, but our friends on 
the other side, understand that we have 
an opportunity here to work together, to 
serve the Nation, that our natural resources 
may be wisely used and better developed 
for the use of all of us, including the stock- 
men. 

Senator Barrett: Now, I want to make a 
comment here. Wes said we are going to 
have trouble with this new bill of Senator 
Aiken and Congressman Hope. When I went 
to the Senate the first of this year, the Chief 
Forester, Mr. McArdle, met me at different 
occasions, dinners, told me three different 
times that there had been a big change 
in the Forest Service, and Id find that 
out. I am sure that statement was exactly 
true, and there has been a big change in 
the Forest Service, and it’s been all to the 
good, and we are not going to have the 
trouble, Wes, with this bill that we have 
had heretofore. 


That bill is supported by the President 
of the United States through the Bureau 
of the Budget. It’s supported by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson. He’s ap- 
proved it. It’s been approved by the Forest 
Service itself, and my goodness, if we 
can't get bills through under that set of 
circumstances, Milt, Wes, we will never 


get any through. 


We are going to get that bill through. 
That's all there is to it. 
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FEDERAL LANDS PANEL 
walt |. dutton 


T’s always a pleasure to attend the an- 

nual meeting of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, and today it’s a special 
pleasure and an honor to be asked to help 
out on the public lands panel. Our new 
Chief Dick McArdle asked me to express 
his regret that another engagement pre- 
vented him from coming to the convention. 
In addition, he asked that I express to you 
his best wishes for a successful meeting. 

This is my seventeenth year of attend- 
ance at the annual meeting of the National 
Wool Growers Association. That is not a 
long period of time when you consider the 
span of years covered by the National Wool 
Growers Association itself. Yours was a 
going organization long before the Bureau 
of Land Management, long before the Soil 
Conservation Service, long before the For- 
est Service. It was an old organization when 
the Department of Agriculture issued its 
first grazing regulations in 1905. In fact, 
it was in existence at least 40 years before 
the Federal Government initiated any at- 
tempt to undertake land management on 
a major scale. Over the past half century 
the National Wool Growers Association has 
maintained a keen and a continuing interest 
in all of the range policies and programs of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Past Helps Future 


For these reasons I wish the panel had 
time to review the progress over the past 
half century in the field of range manage- 
ment, including policies, programs and leg- 
islation. I wish we had time to do that 
because I think the lessons learned in the 
past have an extremely important bearing 
on what we should strive for in the future. 

However, your Secretary, Casey Jones, 
has suggested that my part in the panel 
could best be handled by some discussion, 
from a departmental viewpoint, on certain 
questions in which the National Wool 
Growers Association is currently interested. 
He included among these: the effect of the 
reorganization of the Department of Agri- 
culture on the work of the Forest Service; 
the questions, “Would any change in pro- 
cedures be required if Hope-Aiken Bill 
should be enacted into law, and what are 
the potentialities from a departmental view- 
point of improvement in range conditions 
and the application of range research find- 
ings on the western range?” and lastly, per- 
haps a word about the need for cooperation 
between range users and range adminis- 
trators. So I shall try to comply with those 
suggestions. 
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Into Four Main Groups 


Now, most of you, I think, know that in 
the recent reorganization of the Depart- 
ment all of the service agencies have been 
grouped into four main groups, and these 
are known as the Federal-States Relations; 
Marketing and Foreign Agriculture; Agri- 
cultural Stabilization; and Agricultural 
Credit. 

Included in the Federal-States Relations 
group are the Agricultural Research, For- 
est Service, Federal Extension Service, Soil 
Conservation Service, Agricultural Conser- 
vation Program Service, and the Coopera- 
tive Service. 

The basic organization of the Forest 
Service remains essentially unchanged. 
Transferred to it are—from the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the management of pub- 
licly owned lands administered under Title 
III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, and commonly known as the Land 
Utilization Project. Also transferred from 
the old Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion is certain work having to do with 
forest disease and pest research and control 
work. Transferred from the Forest Service 
to the Agricultural Research Service is cer- 
tain grass and range management research. 


L. U. Projects 


Probably of most interest to the members 
of the National Wool Growers Association 
would be those parts of the plan which 
affect the handling of land utilization proj- 
ects and range research work. 

Involved in the transfer of the L. U. 
Projects are 7,275,004 acres consisting of 
82 separate projects varying in size from 
465 to 1,024,591 acres. This land is cov- 
ered by three types of administration, first, 
under direct administration, about two mil- 
lion acres; under ten-year leases to local 
agencies, about five million acres, and un- 
der long-term leases to non-Federal groups, 
about 368,500 acres. 

The projects covered by long-term leases 
are under negotiation for transfer to the 
lessees. Therefore, Forest Service responsi- 
bility for administration of them may be 
only temporary. 

Supervision of functional activities on 
all the L. U. Projects will be under the 
regional offices of the Forest Service. As- 
sistance by the personnel of nearby national 
forests will be provided to the extent prac- 
ticable. 

About 140 full-time employees of the 
Soil Conservation Service now engaged on 





L. U. Project work will be transferred to 
the Forest Service. E. G. Grest, Chief of 
the Land Management Division of the Soil 
Conservation Service, who has headed up 
L. U. Project activities, will transfer to the 
Forest Service and continue to handle that 
work. It is the aim of the Department to 
continue administration of the L. U. lands 
under the same policies as in the past. 


Range Research 


Range research functions to be _trans- 
ferred from the Forest Service to the Agri- 
cultural Research Service are as follows: 
All range research on the Great Plains; 
range reseeding research on forested and 
integrated non-forest ranges, except for 
wild game, dealing with selection and test- 
ing of range plants, site selection and seed- 
bed preparation, but not including grazing 
management of reseeded stands; research 





WALT L. DUTTON 
Chief of Range Management, 
U. S. Forest Service 


Walter L. Dutton is chief of Range 
Management in the Forest Service. He 
was born on a cattle ranch in Nebraska 
and was reared on a ranch in Oregon. 
He graduated from Oregon State Col- 
lege at Corvallis with a degree of for- 
estry. He’s been in the Forest Service 
for 40 years and is retiring in the near 
future. 

In introducing Mr. Dutton, Senator 
Barrett said, “I can say to you that this 
is not the first time that | have appeared 
with my good friend, Walt Dutton, but 
it may be the last time because in the 
very near future he is going to leave 
the Forest Service. | can truthfully say 
to you folks that while | have disagreed 
with him on questions of policy at vari- 
ous times, yet at all times | have ad- 
mired Walt Dutton for the fact that he 
was not only a splendid fellow, but a 
good Government official; and that he 
was eminently fair and a gentleman on 
every occasion. He has rendered great 
service, not only to the United States 
Forest Service itself, and to the Govern- 
ment, but to the people of the West.” 
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on methods for controlling undesirable 
range plants on forested and integrated 
non-forest range lands, except for control 
using fire and through grazing manage- 
ment; and lastly, all research on range fer- 
tilization. 

For the immediate future, Agricultural 
Research Service will continue the pro- 
grams in these fields begun by the Forest 
Service and will carry out the work in close 
cooperation with the research branch of the 
Forest Service. 


New Legal Proposals 

Now, on the question as to what changes 
in procedure might be necessary if S. 2548 
and H.R. 6787 should be enacted: S. 2548 
and H.R. 6787 are identical. Both are pend- 
ing in Congress. Both have been reported 
upon by the Department. The Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has announced that hearings will 
be held on S. 2548 when Congress recon- 
venes next year. In the meantime I am sure 
you will appreciate that my remarks must 
be restricted to the substance of the De- 
partment’s report on the legislation. In fact, 
it is conceivable that some questions could 
be asked to which I would be compelled to 
say, “No comment.” 

Review of the Department’s report on 
§. 2548 indicates that the bill would enact 
into law certain features of policy not here- 
tofore in effect on national forests. Prob- 
ably the most significant of these is the 
advisory board procedure for hearing ap- 
peals prescribed in Section 6(b). Present 
administrative procedure provides for a 
five-man advisory board appointed by the 
Secretary from members of the Department 
to consider appeals from decisions of the 
Chief of the Forest Service. Under Section 
6(b) the board would consist of an em- 
ployee of the Department appointed by the 
Secretary; a second member appointed by 
the appellant; and a third member selected 
by the other two but not an employee of 
the Federal or State Government or direct- 
ly connected with the livestock industry. 


Appeals to the Courts 


Sections 7, 8, 9 and 10 outline a proce- 
dure whereby any person who is aggrieved 
by any order of the Secretary made pur- 
suant to ‘Section 6 may request a formal 
hearing; also a procedure whereby the ap- 
pellant may appeal to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals from a decision of the Secretary 
based upon such formal hearings. Present 
law does not authorize formal hearings or 
statutory appeals to the courts. The courts, 
however, presently may or will grant relief 
from arbitrary or capricious actions of pub- 
lic officials. 

As to the provisions of Section 2(b) the 
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Secretary has authority under existing law 
to compensate permittees for the loss of 
range improvements. This section requires 
the Secretary to provide such compensation. 

Casey Jones said that while I am on my 
feet, it would be well for me to answer a 
question which will be asked anyway if 
I don’t answer it, and that is whether en- 
actment of S. 2548 would create problems 
of administration and protection of lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service. 
The answer to that question is found in 
the Department’s report on the bill where- 
in it is stated that in the opinion of the 
Department—and these are exact words— 
“the bill would not hamper the administra- 
tion of the national forests or Bankhead- 
Jones lands; that it would not interfere with 
the management and protection of the 
range resources; .. .” 

improvement and Research 

The third item I was asked to discuss 
was the possibility of range improvement 
and research on range lands as viewed by 
the Department. 

It is believed that the possibilities for 
increasing range forage and livestock pro- 
duction are very impressive. On the basis 
of what is now known about forested and 
non-forested ranges, it is estimated that the 
grazing capacity of the 950 million acres 
of range land in the United States can be 
doubled by taking advantage of better 
range and livestock management, range re- 
seeding, control of undesirable range plants, 
water development, fertilization, 
spreading and other practices. 

The last 50 years have seen a great 
change in the value placed on range lands 
by owners, administrators and the general 
public. Not too many years ago ranges 
were often viewed as having little value 
and low potentials. The situation has 
changed with accumulation of knowledge 
and experience. The way has been opened 
to make substantial strides toward the goal 
of greatly improved range forage and live- 
stock production. 


water 


Information Required 

But, as pointed out several times during 
the convention, and as mentioned by Secre- 
tary Benson, day before yesterday, a lot 
more information will be required in the 
field of land management before we can 
make full use and take full advantage of 
all possibilities for improving ranges on 
Federal and private lands. For example, of 
the 100 million acres in need of reseeding, 
it is estimated that present knowledge on 
adapted species, methods and seasons, will 
permit practical effective seeding of only 
one-fourth to one-third. Information for 
economical control of undesirable shrubs 


and other plants on the 240 million acres 
infested with these plants is available for 
only some species and in some locations. 
Practical and effective methods for improv- 
ing range and livestock production through 
managing livestock grazing are needed for 
many ranges. Research will need to provide 
these and many other types of information 
before the full potentials from range land 
can be realized. 

And now, a short word on cooperation. 
The need for a reasonable degree of local 
autonomy in range matters has been recog- 
nized by the Department for the past 47 
years. The principle behind the present 
grazing regulations, which provide for co- 
operation by and with permittees, was ex- 
pressed by the Department in the first regu- 
lations issued in 1906. 


Advisory Boards 

Throughout the years advisory boards 
have been the medium through which local 
groups have expressed the thought and ex- 
perience of stockmen and cooperated in 
shaping policies, rules and regulations; and 
in my book I give full credit to the exist- 
ence of the small local neighborhood asso- 
ciations for having applied the major part 
of the improved range management prac- 
tices on national forest ranges in the past 
half century. The records show a constant 
increase in number, with over 800 of them 
actively in existence at the present time. 
In 1950 local advisory boards on the na- 
tional forests were given legal status 
through the Granger-Thye Act. 

Advisory boards on national forests rep- 
resent a true exercise of the democratic 
principle. They are elected and supported 
exclusively by the stockmen themselves and 
function entirely without cost to the Fed- 
eral Government. 


A Joint Responsibility 

In the final analysis the results of public 
range administration will be measured in 
terms of sustained yield forage production 
and a stabilized livestock industry. The 
Department likes to view the job of man- 
agement as a joint responsibility of per- 
mittee and local Federal official. The suc- 
cess of it will be strongly affected by the 
degree of respect each has for the other 
and the way in which they work together. 

Progressive changes have been made in 
the Department’s range policies throughout 
the years to meet changed conditions. 
There are bound to be other changes in 
the future. Secretary Benson, Assistant Sec- 
retary Coke, and Chief McArdle have open 
minds for any sound suggestion for improv- 
ing the administration of lands under their 
jurisdiction. They will welcome the ad- 
vice of all who have a legitimate interest in 
these lands. . 
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MONG the circumstances prevailing in 
the region from which I come, this 
being Nevada and bordering California 
areas, and quite naturally influencing the 
ideas I plan to express, are the following: 
Probably no other of the arid and semi- 
arid western regions concerned has so 
great an area of Federal grazing lands; or 
has all its eggs, agriculturally speaking, in 
the one basket of range cattle and sheep 
raising; or is in a position where use of 
the Federal grazing lands so dominates the 
economies of the range stockraising busi- 
ness and of the many communities depend- 
ing for their support thereupon; or because 
of these circumstances has put in more time 
through official State agencies studying this 
Federal grazing land problem. 

In this latter connection, I am one mem- 
ber of an official State agency group of 
this character to whose lot it has fallen to 
cairy on studies of various angles of this 
problem over the last ten years and the 
statements I am about to make are based 
largely upon the results of those studies. 


Modification is Overdue 


Now, for the statement: 

Boiled down to essentials, our studies 
have caused our group to wonder if either 
one of two results which have been ex- 
perienced from the workings of the present 
Federal land use policy, would not be 
enough to convince most any reasonable 
person that in the best public interests a 
modification of that policy is quite overdue. 

As to the first of these two results: 

The circumstances attendant upon the 
grazing use of these Federal pasture lands, 
under the present Federal policy, create 
a situation requiring the masses of pas- 
turage tenants concerned to take on, sup- 
port and operate just so, year after year, 
heavy, fixed-in-place investments in private 
holdings. These holdings must be of a 
kind which are dependent for their sound, 
economic operation upon continued annual 
use, in season, of the Federal pastures. 

The effect of this situation, as our study 
group sees it, is that of putting under the 
unlimited powers of the public officials con- 
cerned, substantially complete control not 
only of-the Federal pasture tenancy privi- 
leges but also of the tenants’ required in- 
vestments. 


Answerable to No One 


The control of the public officials extends 
to such a degree as to enable them to do 
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just about anything they want to these 
tenant investments for just about any rea- 
son they may happen to think up, even to 
the point of victimizing the tenants and 
their investments, if they choose to do so, 
on a basis of pure malice or caprice with- 
out being answerable to anyone other than 
themselves or others of their same general 
public official group. 

As our study group sees it, this results 
in a situation where the Federal land use 
policy permits the large public official 
groups concerned to ride rather rough shod 
over that basic principle of our form of 
government which aims at safeguarding 
private property from unrestricted invasion 
by public officials. 

Such a situation, as we see it, can hardly 
help but lend itself toward the undermin- 
ing of our form of government. 


To begin with a situation is created 
where the minds of the large personnel 
forces of the Federal agencies concerned, 
can hardly help but become rather un- 
changeably wedded to the philosophy of 
government built upon the idea of center- 
ing more and more power in the hands of 
those doing our governing at the expense 
of individual enterprise and initiative and 
the reasonable protection of private prop- 
erty which is essential thereto. 


Resistance Lessens 


Additionally, a situation is created where 
such a philosophy constantly pressed upon 
and preached to the masses of tenants con- 
cerned can hardly help but result in a 
gradual shaping of even many of the 
tenants’ minds to a point where, if not ac- 
cepting the philosophy, their resistance to 
it gradually lessens and as it lessens, their 
interest in supporting general application 
of the governmental principle to which this 
philosophy runs counterwise, also lessens. 

It hasn’t looked to our study group as if 
this is at all a healthy situation, at least 
to those in our country who favor guard- 
ing against the breakdown of the essential 
principles upon which our form of gov- 
enment depends whether it be from with- 
out or within. 

As to the second of the results from the 
present Federal land use policy: 

It has to do with the manner in which 
this policy has operated to create a land- 
lord-tenant relationship in the use of the 
Federal pasture lands which seems to be 
breaking every good rule in the book of 


centuries of experience in such relation- 


ships thus producing results from the re. 
lationship quite on the bad rather than 
good side. 


Counterwise to Experience 


The trouble here seems to our group to 
have been that those who initiated the 
present Federal land use policy, some fifty 
years ago, apparently proceeding exactly 
counterwise to the years of experience in 
agricultural landlord-tenant relationships, 
seem to have overlooked the fact that if 
good relationships and good results were 
to be expected therefrom, it is essential 
that along with properly protecting the 
primary rights usual and proper for land- 
lords the policy also reasonably protect the 
secondary rights usual and proper for agri- 
cultural (in this case pastoral) tenants. As 
a result, while protecting the primary rights 
usual for landlords, the policy provides no 
substantial protection in tenancy terms at 
all, secondary or otherwise, for the tenant, 
as he becomes established in use of an 
allotted pasture, no matter how good his 
tenancy practices might be. Instead it 
leaves him at the mercy of the day-to-day 
whim of the landlord’s agents, open to 
being victimized, without recourse, to any 
extent the agents may choose. 

Most all of us here, it seems reasonable 
to believe, will have little difficulty in agree- 
ing upon what the detrimental results have 
been to the soil and water resources con- 
cerned, to the range stockraising industry, 
to the economies of both the regions con- 
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Vernon Metcalf of Reno, Nevada, has, 
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Sheep Commission, secretary-treasurer 
of the Nevada Livestock Production 
Credit Association, and consultant to the 
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Grazing Committee. 
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cerned and the country as a whole, and 
finally to the very objective of conservation 
and wise utilization which the policy orig- 
inally was initiated to achieve. 


Economic Repercussions 


In addition, it seems reasonable that most 
of us should have little difficulty in agree- 
ing, as has long been demonstrated by the 
history of pastoral landlord-tenant relation- 
ships, that either some way must be found 
to turn the Federal land use policy back 
into the right track or that this relation- 
ship, ultimately and perhaps sooner than 
some expect, must come to an end, with 
the Federal pasture lands locked away from 
use, with the annual crop of forage they 
produce and its ability to produce food 
and fiber for our country largely wasted, 
and with all the economic repercussions 
these results would be certain to produce. 

Considering the effect upon both our 
form of government and good agricultural 
landlord-tenant relationships we, in our 
group, know of no other instance in our 
country where Federal policies have been set 
up by Congress to produce such peculiarly 
damaging results. And if our form of gov- 
ernment and the soil and water resources 
concerned and the basic industries which 
must be relied upon to convert those re- 
sources into fiber and food for the consum- 
ing public of our country are to be pre- 
served, it looks to us as if some corrective 
changes in our country’s land use policy as 
applied to the Federal lands here concerned 
are quite overdue. 


What Changes 


Turning now to what these changes 
should be: 

Here, we on the tenants’ side, realize, 
fully accept and have agreed and uniform- 
ly provided in our policy modification pro- 
posals that if the changes are to produce 
the proper results for all interests concerned 
they should, in line with the experience 
gained from the long history of pastoral 
landlord-tenant relationships, provide fair 
treatment for both landlord and tenants. 
To that end, the proposals made to date 
by those on our side'of the problem have 
contemplated all along that the primary 
rights usual and proper for landlords such 
as to change the use of the lands and pro- 
tect them from injury must be preserved 
but that, along with this, some reasonably 
definite protection must also be provided 
for the rights, secondary to those of the 
landlord, which are usual and proper for 
pastoral tenants. 

We cannot help but believe that any 
reasonable person at all informed in the 
matter will agree that this should be done. 
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In fact, in the case of that part of these 
Federal lands in its charge, it looks as if 
the public agency concerned, this being 
the Forest Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, recently has_ itself 
agreed that it should be done. 


Fair Start in Right Direction 

The big question remaining then, it 
seems to us in this case, is that of what 
terms are to be laid down in the proposed 
Federal statutes to accord that treatment to 
both landlord and tenants which will rea- 
sonably cure the bad results of the present 
policy such as the two outlined herein- 
above. 

In this connection, as our study group 
views it, the proposed companion bills 
S. 2548 and H.R. 6787, while not going as 
far as some on our side would like in safe- 
guarding the secondary rights usual for 
pastoral tenants and, we think, necessary 
for any really good results from the land- 
lord-tenant relationships here involved, rep- 
resent at least and in general a fair start 
in that direction. 





Senator Milton R. Young of North Da- 
kota is a member of the Senate Repub- 
lican Policy Committee, the g§enate 
Appropriations Committee and the Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee. The 
bulk of Senator Young’s speech was 
published in the January Wool Grower 
as part of the wool panel discussion. 


senator young 


would like to say that I have farmed all 

my life. In fact, I spent 47 years on the 
farm, and only nine years in the United 
States Senate, so I think with that back- 
ground it would be easy for you to see that, 
at least, my heart and soul is still with 
the farmers. I often claim to be a farmer 
too, and recently when I spoke in the west- 
ern part of North Dakota a rancher took 
exception to my claim that I was still a 
farmer. He said I was now one of those 
farmers that had his resources out in the 
country and his assets in town. 

It is an honor and a pleasure to appear 
at this organization. I think it is one of 
the best ones in the United States. I think 


that sometimes farm leaders and farm or- 
ganizations don’t exactly represent the 
average thinking of the farmers and ranch- 
ers. I have no such opinion of the National 
Wool Growers Association. I think your 
representatives in Washington have done 
a good job for your organization and so far 
as I know, have represented average think- 
ing of the wool growers of the West, and 
particularly with reference to Mr. Willough- 
by, Casey Jones, and my friend Mr. Wil- 
son, I see sitting back there. 


Lifetime Work 

I don’t think I will attempt to discuss 
in very much detail this land bill because 
we have on the platform here today several 
men who have spent their lifetime in this 
kind of work, and know far more about it 
than I do. 

Senator Barrett and Congressman 
D’Ewart, and many other Congressmen 
and Senators from the Western States have 
been of untold help to the ranchers and 
farmers in the western part of the country, 
and if this bill passes, and I think it will, 
much of the credit will have to go to these 
people. 

However, I did have the privilege of at- 
tending the hearings for the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee in some western moun- 
tain States during the recess of Congress 
this summer. As you know, there were 
people for and against this proposed land 
legislation. In fact, I didn’t think you were 
as divided on the subject out here as we 
were in my State. Almost any subject you 
might raise in my State you will find some- 
one for and against it. 


Against Bill 

Some of the most vociferous against the 
bill, of course, were the wildlife interests. 
Now, I think I have gone along with these 
people and most of their program during 
my years in the State Legislature and in 
the Congress. There is a place for this or- 
ganization and the good work they’ are 
doing, but I believe that of first importance 
in America or any place in the world is the 
protection of food and fiber. So far as I 
am concerned I think the first right on this 
grazing land should be the interests of the 
ranchers, and too, I think through the years 
you have attained an overriding right of 
use. 

You have occupied this land for many, 
many years, and you have provided income 
to the Federal Government which we other- 
wise wouldn't have had. You have provided 
a vitally important product in a time of 
war, and an equally important factor, the 
things that you produce have been a large 
part of the new basic wealth that this 
Nation has produced year after year. 
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Utah’s 47th 


Group Adopts 
Wool Program 





RESIDENT Eisenhower's proposed wool 

program was adopted by the Utah Wool 
Growers Association at their 47th annual 
convention, held in Salt Lake City January 
28 and 29. Over 700 Utah growers present 
voiced approval of the new incentive pay- 
ment plan. 

President Don Clyde of the Utah asso- 
ciation told members that there was a good 
chance that this new program may be 
passed during this session of Congress. 
Clyde spent the week before the conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C., as a member 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion’s Legislative Committee. 

In his sound and complete report to the 
convention, President Clyde said that there 
was very little hope, if any, for an adequate 
wool tariff. This was his belief after con- 
ferences with Western Senators and Con- 
gressmen and USDA officials. 


It was also suggested by the Utah gather- 
ing that one-cent-per-pound be taken from 
the incentive payments to pay for a research 
program and a promotion program for both 
lamb and wool. 

Clyde told the assembly that the future 
for the sheep industry is beginning to look 
up. He said that though 1953 had been an 
unprosperous year for the sheep industry, 
the financial outlook for 1954 was bright. 
He listed five factors that may lead to a 
better lamb market in 1954. They are: 


1. Lamb feeders made money in 1953-54. 
They bought feeder lambs at 12 cents per 
pound and sold at 20 cents. These men 
will be back in the lamb buying picture 
this year. 

2. There is going to be an increase in 
wool prices. This will mean a $1 to $1.25 
increase in the value of lamb pelts. 


3. Beef and veal prices are presently 
above lamb prices. Thus the lamb market 
should compare favorably with the meat 
buying consumer. 

4, There will be more promotion on lamb 
and lamb products in 1954, through the 
program to be initiated by the National 
Wool Growers Association. This should aid 
the lamb market. 

5. Since flock ewe numbers fell another 
million in 1953, production of lambs will 
be down, and prices should be up. 

President Clyde said that “there was no 
need for the ridiculously low lamb mar- 
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ket in 1953,” and later in the convention 
a lamb panel told growers how this situa- 
tion may be improved in the coming year. 

Members of the lamb panel were R. C. 
Pollock, general manager, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, Chicago; Roger 
Corbett, agricultural counsel, National As- 
sociation of Food Chains, Washington, D. 
C.; and Garland Russell, Swift and Com- 
pany, Chicago. James A. Hooper, secretary 
of the UWGA, acted as moderator for the 
panel. 

Members of the wool panel told growers 
that the present Government stockpile of 
wool must be removed in order to bring 
the wool market at all near normal. Partici- 
pating on this panel were: E. Bradford 
Keith, president, Wool Associates of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; Charles F. Kiefer, director of 
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Right, Don Clyde, president; 
Left, Howard Clegg, vice president. 


the Boston Commodity Office, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, USDA, Boston; J. 
Frank Dings, general manager, National 
Wool “Marketing Corporation, Boston; and 
D. A. Broadbent, business manager, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, 
who acted as moderator. 

These men also told growers of the add- 
ed advantages of putting up wool in a 
manner that will please the buyers. 

Don Clyde was reelected president of 
the association at the final session of the 
convention. He has acted as president of 
the UWGA since 1939. Howard Clegg of 
Tooele, Utah, was elected vice president 
of the organization. He replaces George 
Davis, Vernal. James A. Hooper was re- 
elected executive secretary of the group. 

Utah sheepmen, by resolutions adopted 
at their convention: 

Favored the present Administration’s pro- 
gram for wool, which provdes incentive pay- 
ments, and urged early action by Congress. 

Recommended that steps be taken to correct 
the present practice of evaluating clips on the 


basis of areas and wool lines, rather than on 
the basis of actual quality and shrinkage of 


an individual clip. Voiced belief that this 
would provide an incentive to the grower to 
produce better quality wools. 

Recommended that while the present wool 
program is in effect wool be tested by com- 
mercial testing companies, using the standard 
accepted core boring method to determine the 
shrinkage of wool, rather than the method now 
being used by the USDA. 


National Forests and Public Lands 


Endorsed the Hope-Aiken bill and urged its 
passage. 

Reiterated endorsement of the Uniform 
Grazing bill. 

Commended Secretary Benson in the re- 
organization of the Department of Agriculture 
as it pertains to the Forest Service. 

Recommended that greater consideration be 
given to range improvement and less to reduc- 
tion in numbers grazed. Stated this could be 
further accomplished through the full annual 
appropriation authorized under the Granger- 
Thye Act. 

Commended the Forest Service in the es- 
tablishment of ten-year permit with temporary 
permits for less than ten years and more 
liberal interpretation of non-use, and the prom- 
ise there would be no further cuts for redis- 
tribution; held maximum limits unnecessary 
in Utah. 

Voiced appreciation of the Bureau of Land 
Management and recommended that they con- 
tinue their efforts on the control of halogeton. 

Recommended that the State Advisory Board 
Council be used to the fullest extent in the 
solution of problems which come before the 
BLM. 

Opposed blocking of any land within graz- 
ing districts that is not provided by law and 
recommended that when Federal withdrawals 
are made that the State be paid for their 
equity by the Government. 

Recommended continuation of range im- 
provement program. 

Recommended that BLM efforts in the 
elimination of trespass in grazing districts be 
continued. 

Recommended that greater interest be taken 
in the nomination of district advisory board 
members. 

Opposed any changes in the Taylor-Grazing 
Act which have not been submitted and ap- 
proved by our State and National Advisory 
Board Council. 

Recommended that the executive committee 
of the Utah Association meet with the com- 
mittee appointed to work on uniform practices 
of State land use and review those sections 
of the State code pertaining to land in the 
grazing districts in an effort to make recom- 
mendations amending those sections of the 
code hoping to establish a permanent land 
policy. 


Predatory Animals 


Recommended that the predatory animal 
committee give consideration to the fact that 
though livestock prices are going down, the 
costs of predator control are rising; and a 
means should be worked out whereby not less 
than $115,000 to $120,000 be collected to 
carry out this program each year. Said that a 
vigorous program allowing no relaxation but 
continued oe should be adopted. 

Recommended that the bounty on coyotes, 
coyote pups, and bobcats continue to be $6 
per head with such bounty being applicable 
throughout the entire year. 

Recommended that Utah Wool Growers As- 
sociation notify their congressmen of the Fish 
and_ Wildlife Services’ need for additional 
funds so that constant improvement in this 
program can be shown. 
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Meat 

Voiced belief that the present budget of 
$25,000 set up by the National Association for 
lamb promotion is very inadequate; proposed 
that in connection with the incentive payment 
program on wool, an amount not to exceed 
one cent per pound be diverted from the in- 
centive payment fund for promotion and mar- 
keting research on wool and lamb; funds to 
be administered by representatives of the in- 
dustry, and that this program be on a Nation- 
wide basis, rather than on a regional basis. 

Requested the association to take such steps 
as are advisable and practical, even to the 
point of initiating legislation, to restrict the 
packers from the field of lamb feeding. 

Recommended that appropriate action be 
taken to restrict commission and marketing 
agences from speculative buying and selling of 
livestock, and the pasturing and feeding of 
lambs. 

Recommended that the Utah Wool Growers 
Association initiate a State-wide program for 
lamb and wool promotion; that the growers be 
assessed two cents per head on all mature 
sheep, and that these funds be collected by 
the Jocal associations as a means of financing 
this program. 

Commended and extended appreciation to 
all those who have helped in promotion of 
lamb and wool and of the sheep industry in 
general, 

Big Game Animals 

Advocated continued special game hunts and 
recommended that hunters be given the right 
to take two-for-one hunting licenses in con- 
gested areas. 

Urged the Fish and Game Department to 
post with proper signs the boundaries between 
public and private lands. Suggested that on 
hunting and fishing licenses the following 
statement be printed in a conspicuous place: 
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“This license is valid for hunting on private 
lands only upon the permission of the land 
owner,” or words to that effect. 

Voiced recognition of the fact that better 
public relations are going to come about from 
better sportsmen and stockmen. 


General Resolutions 

Requested that adequate research develop- 
ment be perfected in the sheep industry as it 
pertains to economy and production, diversi- 
fication in use and better distribution and mar- 
keting. 

Recommended close cooperation by both the 
State and Federal Governments in their con- 
tinued vigilance against sheep diseases. 

Recommended reenactment of the Berry 
Amendment to the Defense Appropriation Act, 
upon its expiration on June 30, 1954. 

Voiced feeling that the huge accumulation 
of feed in the hands of the Government should 
be directed to the distressed livestock industry 
generally. 

Expressed appreciation to the State Tax 
Commission in permitting a conference and a 
thorough discussion of the assessed values of 
sheep. 

Urged an aggressive, cooperative program 
of range improvement on Federal lands in 
which both the Government and the permittee 
will participate. 

Went on record as endorsing the Central 
Utah Project and the Echo Dam Project as 
proposed in the Senate and House Bills now 
before Congress. 

Noted inherent dangers in the catch phrase 
“trade not aid,” and recommended to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that a careful exploration 
in the field of foreign trade be made, at the 
same time paying due regard to the effect of 
such trade upon our own domestic industries, 
notably livestock and wool, zinc and lead and 
other kindred resources. 


Utah Convention’s Wool 
Panel included (from left to 
right) E. Bradford Keith, 
president, Wool Associates 
of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, Boston; Charles F. 
Kiefer, Director of the Bos- 
ton Commodity Office, 
Commodity Stabilization 
Service, USDA; J. Frank 
Dings, General Manager, 
National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, Boston; and 
Moderator D. A. Broadbent, 
Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Logan, Utah. 


The Lamb Panel at the 
Utah Convention was com- 
prised of (from left to right) 
R. C. Pollock, general man- 
ager, National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, Chicago; 
Roger Corbett, agricultural 
counsel, National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Garland Rus- 
sell, Swift and Company, 
Chicago; and Moderator 
James A. Hooper, secretary, 
Utah Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Salt Lake City. 
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AWARD OF MERIT 


For the outstanding Utah sheep breeder of 
1953 went to Mark Bradford, left. Russell 
Keetch is presenting the award. 


For Effort Given 


ARK Bradford of Spanish Fork, Utah, 
was given the first annual Utah Regis- 
tered Sheep Breeders Association’s award 
of merit for his outstanding efforts in the 
advancement of the sheep industry at the 
Utah Wool Growers’ convention. 


An excellent breeding record of Colum- 
bia sheep combined with work on various 
ram sales throughout the State of Utah 
helped Mr. Bradford win this award. He 
served as president of the Columbia Sheep 
Breeders Association of America for twe 
terms and presently is on the Board of 


Directors of the Utah State Ram Sale. 

The Utah Registered Sheep Breeders 
Association was organized last year under 
the direction of Professor Russell R. Keetch, 
extension service, Utah State Agricultural 
College. Allan Jenkins, Newton, Utah, was 
elected president of the group at the Utah 
convention. He replaces Professor Keetch. 


The main function of this organization is 
to improve the production of lamb and 
wool in the State of Utah. This will be ac- 
complished through association aid at vari- 
ous sheep shows, sales and fairs throughout 
the State. Professor Keetch was elected sec- 
retary of the group and Dr. John Beal, 
Cedar City, Utah, vice president. 


Plans also are under way for a summer 
tour or outing to be held by the breeders’ 
organization in conjunction with the Utah 
Wool Growers Association. 
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Ewes are penned for lambing 

alongside the Columbia River. 

Lambing starts about the first 

of February and shearing the 

first of March. These are ewes 
in the “maternity ward.” 





First-day lambs keep warm in 
this operation, as they are held 
in pens with their mothers. Grass 
begins to grow about two weeks 
earlier in this area than in high- 
er altitudes and the lamb crop 
runs from 125 to 135 percent. 
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The Brown Brothers run about 30 





ae ive! & 

00 breeding ewes plus from 600 to 

1,500 whitefaced ewe lambs, which they buy and keep for replacements. 

They’ve been using Suffolk rams for 10 years now. Prior to that time, 
Hampshire rams were used. 


Open Shed 
February 
Lambing 


on the 
umbpia 


with the Brown 


The Brown Brothers of Vantage, 
Washington, run one of the successful 
sheep operations in the Northwest. 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell D. Brown have 
three children, June, Virginia, and 
a -year-old son, Dick. Winston 
Brown and his wife also live at the 
ranch. 
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Warm, sunny days along the Columbia River help 
bring on an earlier lambing season than in higher 
altitudes. The Browns ship their flocks about 600 
miles by rail to Browning, Montana, around the 
middle of May. They have land on the Blackfeet 
Indian Reservation in Montana. They return by 
rail to Vantage with their ewes on November first. 


New-born lambs are shown in open-sheds with their 

mothers. About one-third of these lambs will be 

shipped fat about the first part of July. The rest 

are sold near the first part of September. Near 75 

to 80 percent of the lambs are fat, running from 90 
to 100 pounds. 


River 


Brothers 


Marking and tagging is done in the lambing sheds 
on the River, which may be seen in the background 
of many of these photographs. Here, efficient 
herders are shown separating lambs from ewes prior 
to the marking operation. 
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Water is pumped electrically from the Columbia 
River, both for the sheep and for irrigation. The 
Browns own a considerable amount of their own 
land in Washington. They lease other land from 
private owners, and they graze their herds on State 
and Bureau of Reclamation lands. They also run 
about 600 head of cattle as a supplement to their 
sheep operation. 


Russell and Winston Brown farm 150 acres of alfalfa. They sell their 





A pellet made of peas, oats, and barley is fed to the 

ewes about a month before lambing and then again 

during lambing. Some pellets are fed on the range. 

Note the size and conformation of the ewes pictured 
above. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARY MacLENNAN 


surplus to buy grain which they feed in pellet form. Large stacks of baled 
hay, like the one pictured above, are used in the feeding yards by the 
Browns. The “drop” band of ewes that have yet to lamb, are fed alfalfa 
hay and cottonseed cake. The Vantage Bridge may be seen in the back- 
ground, This sheep ranch is located on an ancient Indian camp site. Chips 
of the arrow flints that were made here are still to be seen today, and 
Indian herders are ofttimes used in the Brown Brothers’ operation. 
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Sheffield Heads 
Rambouillet Group 


A. former vice president of the American 

Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Associa- 
tion became president of that organization 
on the first of January. He is R. O. Shef- 
field, prominent sheepman from San An- 
gelo, Texas. Sheffield succeeds Adin Niel- 
son of Ephraim, Utah. 

The new president owns and operates a 
750-acre stock farm four miles northwest 
of San Angelo. He breeds polled Hereford 
cattle in addition to Rambouillet sheep. 
The installation of a well-irrigation system 
by Mr. Sheffield allows him to irrigate 120 
acres of cropland. This system has helped 
him considerably throughout the extended 
drought. 

A civic leader, Sheffield is currently serv- 
ing as a director of the San Angelo College 
and as a member of the local draft board. 
He has been superintendent of the Junior 
Breeding Sheep Division of the San Angelo 
Fat Stock Show for many years. 

Mr. Sheffield is a leading sheep breeder 
and showman. In 1944 he bred and sold 
the top selling ram of the breed in the 
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Miss Kathryn Gromatzky — “Miss Wool” of 

Texas, and R. O. Sheffield, new president of 

the American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders 
Association. 


Nation, but he considers raising his first 
set of quadruplet lambs last year a more 
unusual feat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sheffield have two sons, 
both of whom have excellent records in 
Texas breeding shows. 

The Rambouillet Association has over 
460 active members in 26 States from 
Maine to Washington and North Dakota to 
Texas. They will gather for their first meet- 
ing under Mr. Sheffield’s leadership in San 
Angelo during the association-sponsored 
ram sale this summer. 


Cattlemen Choose Leaders 


A MERICAN National Cattlemen’s Asso- 

ciation members elected Jay Taylor, 
Amarillo, Texas, president of the association 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado, on January 
14. Over 1,300 cattlemen and their families 
came from 32 States and Canada to attend 
the national convention. 

Elected first vice president was Don Col- 
lins, Kit Carson, Colorado, son of the late 
Charles Collins who headed the American 
National from 1932 through 1935. Second 
vice presidents chosen were Cushman 
Radebaugh, Orlando, Florida; George God- 
frey, Animas, New Mexico; Fred Dressler, 
Gardnerville, Nevada; John Gunthrie, Por- 
terville, California; and Earl Monahan, 
Hyannis, Nebraska. F. E. Mollin, Denver, 
continues as executive secretary and Rad- 
ford Hall as assistant secretary. 

Mr. Taylor succeeeds Sam Hyatt of 
Hyattville, Wyoming. 

The group collected $60,000 for their 
building fund during the convention. 

Resolutions adopted at the convention 
follows. 

The Farm Program 


Commended President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson’s new farm pro- 
gram as a step to sound agriculture. Reiterated 
old and long-established policy against price 
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supports. Endorsed new program with hope 
that it will eventually lead to complete de- 
control. 

Government Beef Buying 


Voiced belief that the beef buying program 
has been of great benefit to the cattle industry 
in bolstering sagging cattle prices. Suggested 
that the program in the present year be 
planned so that purchases will coincide with 
anticipated ‘major runs of cows and grass beef 
to “avoid contracting for future delivery at 
such a distant date as to encourage specula- 
tion on the market.” 

Economy in Government 

Reiterated belief that there is need for fur- 
ther retrenchment in Government spending. 
Cited and commended Secretary Benson in this 
regard for reorganizing his department. Urged 
Congress to scrutinize appropriations and to 
eliminate needless agencies and duplicating 
services. . 

World Trade 

Resolved that the promotion of world trade 
should not endanger the standards of the 
American working man, American industry or 
American agriculture, but must be done within 
the area of protection for these groups. 

Extending Beef Promotion 

Recommended that the National Cattle and 
Beef Industry Committee carry a beef promo- 
tion and merchandising program into all the 
States, and more particularly into the large 
metropolitan areas of our Nation. 

Beef Promotion 

Resolved to raise more adequate funds for 
a national advertising program for beef, a 
public relations campaign, an adequate re- 
search program for the furthering of new and 


approved marketing methods, and developing 
new uses of beef and its by-products. so 
recommended that a committee, which is to be 
appointed, immediately inaugurate a_ national 
beef promotion program. Commended all who 
had helped in the industry’s self-help program 
of moving beef into consumption. Urged these 
groups to prepare for continued promotion of 
the sale of beef in the expected heavy seasonal 
marketings in the present year. 
National Beef Week 


The American National Cow Belles unani- 
mously recommended that the ANCA inaug- 
urate and direct a National Beef Week for 
the purpose of increasing the consumption of 
beef and to acquaint the public with the prob- 
lem of the industry. 

Meat Board 


Reiterated endorsement of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and approved the in- 
crease in its per car assessment from 25 cents 
to 50 cents. 

Smuggled Animals 

Urged upon the authorities the need for a 
speedy trial of the Charollaise cattle smugglers 
and the destruction or return to Mexico of the 
animals involved. 


Brucellosis and Anaplasmosis 


Urged continued support of a calfhood vac- 
cination program on a voluntary basis for the 
control and eradication of brucellosis. 

Recommended that the Department of Agri- 
culture reappraise the situation in reference to 
possible introduction and use of “anaplasma 
centralia” vaccine as a weapon in combating 
the spread of anaplasmosis in the United 
States. 

National Livestock Research Laboratory 


Urged that the Department of Agriculture 
plan, construct and operate a national livestock 
research laboratory at the earliest possible time 
and to undertake research projects on diseases 
that now threaten the livestock industry. 

Livestock Medicines 


Since the Food and Drug Administration has 
taken the position that in the near future all 
veterinary preparations for intravenous use 
must carry an “Rx legend” on the label, or in 
other words must be prescribed by a veteri- 
narian, it was urged that the Food and Drug 
Administration be immediately requested not 
to promulgate the above described regulation. 

Livestock Credit 


Instructed officers to work with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Treasury Department, 
Federal Reserve System, Banks and presently 
established credit agencies on a plan that 
would provide long-term credit on producing 
herders. 

Research 


Urged increased research by State and Fed- 
eral agencies in the utilization and marketing 
of cattle products and by-products. Suggested 
that more efficiency and speed be employed to 
get research results to livestock producers and 
processors. 

Unloading and Weighing Facilities 

Urged that the Packers and Stockyards Di- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture make 
a survey of unloading and weighing facilities 
in terminal markets, particularly in Oklahoma 
and Texas, with a view to prescribing and re- 
quiring improvements in such facilities to sto 
losses through excessive shrinkage due to lac 
of adequate unloading docks and scales. 

Hope-Aiken Bills (S. 2548 and H.R. 6787) 

Endorsed the principles set forth in these 
two bills and recommended they be enacted 
into law. 

Explorations on Public Lands 

Recommended legislation to protect all in- 
terests being adversely affected by mining, gas 
and oil explorations and developments. 
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Report . . . 


DISH OF THE MONTH 





January's Lamb Market 


N spite of materially higher dressed lamb 

prices at eastern wholesale meat centers, 
slaughter lamb price trends were generally 
lower the first week of January. However, 
good demand the second week of the 
month strengthened prices and slaughter 
lambs held fairly steady for the balance 
of January. Packer buyers again discounted 
heavy lambs. Those weighing 105 pounds 
and up were discounted from 50 cents to 
$3 per hundred. 

Slaughter ewe prices strengthened $1 to 
$2 during January. Feeder lamb prices also 
strengthened during January with increases 
of $1 to $1.50. By the end of January, price 
margins between feeder and _ slaughter 
lambs were very narrow and feeder buyers 
were often competing for mixed lots of 
slaughter and feeder lambs. 

Choice and prime wooled slaughter 
lambs sold mostly from $19 to $22.25. 
Good and choice grades brought mostly $16 
to $21, with a few reaching $21.25. 

Good and choice slaughter ewes sold at 
various markets in a $6 to $9 range. Cull 
and utility kinds brought mostly $3.50 
to $7.50. 

The price range on good and choice 
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feeder lambs during the month was $17.50 
to $20.25 with a. few bringing $16. Some 
mixed fats and feeders went to feedlots 
at the $20.25 price. Medium and good 
feeders brought $15 to $18. 

During the first half of January choice 
and prime lambs with No. 1 and fall shorn 
pelts sold at $18.50 to $20.75. Good and 
choice kinds with No. 1 and 2 pelts 
brought $17 to $18.50. 

The number of sheep and lambs on feed 
for market in the U. S. on January 1 was 
four percent smaller than last year, accord- 
ing to the USDA’s Crop Reporting Board. 
The number is estimated at 3,997;000 head, 
164,000 head less than last year. A few 
States show increases over last year, but 
most are down with substantial reductions 
in some States. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
Texas 


Lambs moved out of the northern plateau 
grain pastures in heavy volume during Jan- 
uary as most of the fields were grazed to 
the ground. In the Edwards Plateau about 
1100 lambs (around three-fourths ewe 
lambs) were contracted for January 17 and 


A Valentine Delight 


Lamb Molds Have Valentine Theme 


Valentine Lamb Molds 
Scalloped Potatoes Buttered Broccoli 
Carrot-Raisin Salad 
Hard Rolls 
Butter or Margarine 
Cherry Pie 
Beverage 


Valentine Lamb Molds 


pounds ground lamb 

cup milk or stock 

egg 

cup cracker crumbs 
tablespoons chopped parsley 
tablespoons minced onion 
tablespoon minced green pepper 
% teaspoons salt 

% teaspoon pepper 

Pimiento, if desired. 


me DODO & bo 


Combine all ingredients thoroughly and 
pack into individual baking dishes or large 
muffin pans. Bake in a slow oven (300° F.) 
for 45 minutes to 1 hour. Garnish with 
pimiento “hearts” or “arrows,” if desired. 
6 to 8 servings. 








18 delivery off grain fields at $18. Numer- 
ous feeder lambs were sold or contracted 
at $17 to $18. One large shipment of shorn 
feeder lambs sold in this area at $16.50. 


Colorado 


A few loads of fed wooled lambs moved 
out of northern Colorado feedlots during 
January at $19.25 to $20.50. Destination 
of shipments included Denver and Califor- 
nia packers but a limited number moved 
to the East Coast. Heavier weights, about 
110 pounds, were usually discounted about 


$1. 


Montana 


Around six carloads good and choice 
feeder lambs sold early in January at $17.50 
for movement east, weighing conditions not 
reported. Over a half dozen carloads choice 
wooled slaughter lambs went to the West 
Coast early in January at $19.75 to $20.25, 
weighed with 4 percent shrink at feedlots. 
In the Molt area, the latter part of January, 
around 1200 head partly fed wooled lambs 
averaging 102 pounds were loaded for 
eastern centers at $18. 
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California 


Mostly choice alfalfa pastured shorn 
lambs with No. 1 and 2 pelts sold in the 
Imperial Valley during January at $19 to 
$19.50, with a few blackfaced lambs re- 
ported to $20. In central California a few 
loads of fed lambs with fall shorn pelts 
brought $20.50. Quite a few loads of wool- 
ed and fall shorn fed lambs in the Stock- 
ton and Fresno areas brought $19.50 early 
in January and several loads of choice wool- 
ed lambs brought $20. 


Washington 


Fed shorn lambs with No. 1 pelts sold 
during January from $19 to $19.50, f.o.b. 
lot, 4 percent shrink. Around 1000 head 
pasture lambs sold at $18.50, the fat end 
sorted at $19.50 f.0.b. no shrink, the bal- 
ance going to a lot for shearing and feed- 
ing. A band of three to four thousand head 
of ewes, mixed ages, one to four years old, 
were contracted for April 15 delivery at 
$23 for each ewe and $5 for each lamb. 


Anti-Free Trade 
Group Meets 


XECUTIVE Secretary J. M. Jones repre- 

sented the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation and the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association at the meeting of the 
Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, Agri- 
culture, and Labor on _ Import-Export 
Policy in Washington, D. C. on January 
13, 1954. This committee will be one of 
the most active groups opposing the pro- 
posals for freer trade contained in the re- 
port of the Randall Commission. The pur- 
pose of the January 13th meeting was to 
outline their plan of action and set up 
their own proposals for a trade program. 

They opposed the extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act which expires June 12, 
1954. They would like to have a new Tariff 
Commission set up to watch very closely 
the effect of imports on various domestic 
industries, and take any necessary steps to 
eliminate or prevent injury to domestic ag- 
riculture and industry through unfair com- 
petition of foreign imports. 

They would discontinue the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which 
binds some thirty countries in a complicated 
pact of trade relationships. The Commit- 
tee will also strenuously oppose any at- 
tempts to modify the Buy-American Act. 

The Nation-Wide Committee of Indus- 
try, Agriculture, and Labor on Import- 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











Total U. S. Inspected 1953 1952 
Slaughter, First Twelve Months..................-..:::0ssesees00: 14,346,000 12,694,000 
EAN ORES See ELGAR Jan. 23, 1954 Jan. 24, 1953 
Slaughter at Major Centers.....................:.sssssssssssseeeeeees 259,989 271,902 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) : 

ec, ee es ee a $21.85 $22.00 

ere AS a re oP oe a a tae 20.35 20.70 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

ae ne a 45.40 47.20 

eee 43.00 45.90 

eh, Fa i icossssnisvenschvetinipbbeemtdibiacn 40.70 43.50 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—December 
1953 1952 

i cisecisinteisntisvinl erases cierataaiaieieiaaegan ceca 1,723,000 1,252,000 
SE ee, SOUP EP een. 2 SA mete. se 657,000 523,000 
IE A EE ITE IA oT 5,439,000 7,251,000 
NY TE EN cseiineninnsictviecsensscsiiviicplictalatabnionimaiila 1,290,000 1,218,000 








Export Policy includes as members such or- 
ganizations and firms as the Dow Chemical 
Company, Florida Fruit and Vegetable As- 
sociation, Atlantic Fishermen’s Association, 
The U. S. Potters Association, Harley- 
Davidson Motor Company, Synthetic Or- 
ganic Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
American Tariff League, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Corporation, National Milk Producers 
Association, United Mine Workers, Reyn- 
olds Metal Corporation. 

The membership of the National Wool 
Growers Association in this group was au- 
thorized by the Executive Committe of the 
Association at its meeting in Long Beach 
on December 10, 1953. Before that the 
National Association was affiliated with this 
tariff group through the Allied Wool In- 
dustry Committee. 

President Ray W. Willoughby of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association has been 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Nation-Wide group since its organization 
early last year. 


MEXICAN LABOR TROUBLE 


The Migratory Labor Pact between the 
United States and Mexico expired January 
15, 1954, and had not yet been renewed 
at the end of January. 

Difficulties have arisen, it is said, over 
the extent of supervision by Mexican con- 
suls in the United States over the workers 
coming into this country. This involves 
rates of pay for them and other matters. 

As a temporary substitute for the former 
agreement, unskilled Mexican workers are 
being recruited at border points. This has 
resulted in the arrival of more workers, 


particularly in the Imperial Valley, than it 
is possible to employ. Provision is being 
made to take care of the excess workers 
(some 10,000) until transportation can be 
arranged to carry them home again. 


A.E.C. Rejects 
Utahns’ Claims 


’ a mid-January report to southern Utah 
sheepmen the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion claimed no responsibility for the “mys- 
terious” deaths of numerous Utah sheep 
which occurred last April and May among 
herds that had wintered north of the Ne- 
vada proving grounds. 

AEC Chairman Lewis L. Strauss wrote 
Representative Douglas R. Stringfellow of 
Utah that the “peculiar lesions observed 
on sheep grazing around Cedar City in the 
spring of 1953 and the abnormal losses 
suffered by sheepmen cannot be blamed on 
radiation from atomic tests near Las 
Vegas.” 

In its conclusion the AEC report pointed 
out that there was no significant increase 
in the death rate of animals suffering ex- 
posure to radiation, whereas the death rate 
in the affected range herds was abnormally 
high, pointing to unidentified causes. 

After having studied the report sub- 
mitted both verbally and in writing at a 
meeting in Cedar City, most of the affected 
sheepmen were “disappointed and wary” 
of the scope of the report. 

Further study of the problem seemed to 
be warranted by the numerous unanswered 
questions, according to Utah sheepmen. 
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Given Completely 


President Outlines 
Wool Proposal 





RESIDENT Eisenhower, in delivering 

his proposed agricultural program to 
Congress on January 11, 1954, made the 
following specific recommendations for 
wool: 


“Price support for wool above the mar- 
ket level has resulted in heavy accumula- 
tions of wool — now nearly 100 million 
pounds — by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and the substitution of imported 
for domestic wool in our home consump- 
tion. Two-thirds of the wool used in the 
United States is imported; yet our own 
wool piles up in storage. 

“A program is needed which will assure 
equitable returns to growers and encourage 
efficient production and marketing. It 
should require a minimum of governmental 
interference with both producers and proc- 
essors, entail a minimum cost to taxpayers 
and consumers; and align itself compatibly 
with over-all farm and international pol- 
icies. 

“It is recommended that: 


“1. Prices of domestically produced wool 
be permitted to seek their level in the mar- 
ket, competing with other fibers and with 
imported wool, thus resulting in only one 
price for -vool—the market price; 

“2. Direct payments be made to domestic 
producers sufficient, when added to the 
average market price for the season, to 
raise the average return per pound to 90 
percent of parity; 


“3. Each producer receive the same sup- 
port payment per pound of wool, rather 
than a variable rate depending upon the 
market price he had obtained. If each grow- 
er is allowed his rewards from the market, 
efficient production and marketing will be 
encouraged. This has the further advan- 
tage of avoiding the need for governmental 
loans, purchases, storage, or other regula- 
tion or interference with the market. Fur- 
ther, it imposes no need for periodic action 
to control imports in order to protect the 
domestic price support program. 


“4. Funds to meet wool payments be 
taken from general revenues within the 
amount of unobligated tariff receipts from 
wool. 


“<n 


5. Similar methods of support be adopt- 
ed for pulled wool and for mohair, with 
proper regard for the relationships of their 
prices to those of similar commodities.” 
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General Features of the Administration's 
Farm Program Proposals 


1. Price supports will not be affected by 
any new law in 1954; that is, the basic 
agricultural crops — cotton, corn, wheat, 
rice, tobacco, and peanuts — will be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity during the 
present year. After 1954, price supports 
will be flexible and “gradually related to 
supply.” 

2. The modernizing parity formula which 
takes into account price relationships dur- 
ing the most recent ten years will be in 
full effect January 1, 1956, as now pro- 
vided by law. It is presently in effect on 
all commodities except wheat, corn, cot- 
ton and peanuts. The transition to the new 
parity base will be done gradually. 


8. The threat of market disturbance 
through surpluses will be removed by their 
use in school lunch programs, disaster re- 
lief, aid to people in other countries, and 
stockpile reserves in the U. S. for use in 
event of war or national emergency. 


4, Farm markets abroad are to be ex- 
panded. On this point the President said, 
“It is not enough, however, to rely solely 
on these measures to move surpluses into 
consumption. No farm program should 
overlook continued economic growth and 
expansion. By revolutionary increases in 
farm productivity during and since World 
War II, American farmers have prepared 
our Nation to supply an ever greater pro- 


portion of the food needs of the world. 
Developing commercial markets for this ex- 
panded production is part of the larger 
problem of organizing a freer system of 
trade and payments throughout the free 
world. Because our farmers depend to a 
considerable degree on foreign markets 
their interests will be particularly served 
by strengthening of the work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in developing mar- 
ket outlets both at home and abroad. In 
my budget message I shall recommend that 
sufficient funds be appropriated for this 
purpose. 

“Meanwhile, a series of trade missions, 
working in cooperation with our representa- 
tion overseas, will be sent from the United 
States, one to Europe, one to Asia, one to 
South America, to explore the immediate 
possibilities of expanding international 
trade in food and fiber. Moreover, the Sec- 
retary of State is organizing discussions for 
the exchange of views with foreign min- 
isters of agriculture on subjects affecting 
the use of agricultural surpluses and stock- 
piles.” 

5. Special measures will be taken to deal 
with use of acreages turned from crops 
whose production is restricted under the 
price support program. 

6. Special attention is also to be given 
to the problems peculiar to small farmers. 

Most of the proposals, but not all of 
them, will require action by Congress to 
make them effective. They should be con- 
sidered as recommendations. 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY MARCH 


AUGUST SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 





National Association Events 
July 14-15: Executive Committee, N.W.G.A., and 
Council of Directors, American Wool Council, Inc., 
meet at Flagstaff, Arizona. 


August 19-20: 39th National Ram Sale, Coliseum, 
Ogden, Utah. 
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December 6-9: 90th Annual Convention, N.W.G.A., 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Conventions and Meetings 

November 1-3: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, Austin, Texas. 

November 3-4: California Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, San Francisco. 

November 11-13: Oregon Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion.* 

November 14-16: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention.* 

November 17-19: Montana Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion.* 

November 21-23: 


Idaho Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion.* 


Shows and Sales 

February 12-21: San Antonio Stock Show, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

May 3-4: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

June 2-3: Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
North Salt Lake, Utah. 

August 16: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 19-20: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


September 16: Salt Lake Ram Sale, North Salt Lake, 
Utah. 


October 29-November 7: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 


November 12-17: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 


*Place to be anno 


unced later. 
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What He 


Almost half of the 26 7/10¢ was paid out 
for wages and salaries, including employee 
benefits. Swift paid out $324,027,305 to 
78,500 men and women employes last year. 
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SWIFT’S 1953 REPORT TO YOU 
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Quick Facts 


The financial report of Swift 
& Company for 1953 shows: 
Total sales of all Swift's 
products amounted to 
$2,597,203,715 


Swift paid out for livestock and 
other agricultural products, 
and other costs of doing busi- 
ness, as described below: 
$2,563,300,421 


Total net earnings 
for the year: 
$33,903,294 
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Here’s Where the 
Other 26i¢ Went 


For Labor 


For Supplies 
Swift spent $127,763,430 for salt (7,500 
carloads), fuel, containers, paper and thou- 
sands of other items necessary to process 
and move products from you to consumer. 


For Transportation 
It costs about $617.00 to move a carload 
of beef from Omaha to Boston. Meats move 
an average of 1,000 miles from open range 
to kitchen range. Truck and railroad trans- 
portation cost Swift $66,353,828. 


For Taxes 
Last year Swift & Company paid to Federal, 





State and Local governments $49,912,271 
in taxes. This amounted to an average of 
$636.00 per employee of the company. 


For Other 
Business Expenses 


Research, marketing services, advertising, 
depreciation, interest on borrowed money, 
and all other necessary business expenses 
cost $91,805,728. 


Swift’s Net Profit 
Per Dollar of Sales 


With all costs paid, there remained out of the 
Sales Dollar, 1 3/10¢ for Swift & Company. 


The 65,000 shareholders were paid for the use of their 
money in the form of dividends. Ther inder was retai 

for use in the business. It will serve to improve further the 
efficiency of Swift & Company's operations. 
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The 26%¢ Provided These Essential Services 





BUYING LIVESTOCK 
and Other 
Agricultural Products 








PROCESSING 
Products for Food and 
Other Useful Purposes 


PACKAGING 
For Sanitation and 
Greater Sales Appeal 








LOADI NG 
Into Trucks, 
Railroad Cars 


TRANSPORTING 
Livestock, Meats 
and Other Products 











ADVERTISING —TV, SELLING 
Magazines, Newspapers,| To Retailers, 
"Breakfast Club" (Radio) | Other Outlets 











SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
To Develop New, Improved 
Uses for Your Products 











ua eANRNG 
Retail Store Displays, 
Consumer Surveys, Etc. 





OUR MARTHA LOGAN 
Test Kitchens Broaden 
Demand for Your Products 











This Is America’s Biggest Service Bargain! 











Treasurer’s Comment 


The picture-story above 
points out the many 
necessary services Swift 
& Company performs 
iene in converting your ag- 
A.L. Bruckner ricultural products into 
usable form; and dis- 
tributing them to thousands of sales 
outlets all over America. 


All of these services cost money, as 
the figures above indicate. Yet they 
are performed with an economy and 
efficiency which few other industries 
in the world can match. 

The item shown as “‘Net Profit per 
Dollar of Sales—1 3/10¢” is what is 
left over after all costs are paid. It is 
the profit Swift & Company received 


for doing all of the essential jobs. 

Swift & Company earnings last year 
amounted to less than 4%¢ per pound 
on all products we handled. This very 
narrow margin of profit is so small 
that it could not have an appreciable 
effect on the price of livestock, or on 
the price you paid for meat. 


fi 


Treasurer, Swift & Company 





Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 





Nutrition is our business 
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Robert W. Lockett 
Arizona 


Frank Noriega 
California 





Edward Waara 
South Dakota 


John V. Withers 
Oregon 


IN REALITY, WE WERE 
NOT FULLY UNITED 


sein we stood for a higher tariff at 
the National Wool Growers Convention 
at Long Beach. However, in reality, we 
were not united. A plan was submitted for 
an alternative, such as: We could sell our 
wool on the open market and then request 
the Administration to reach into the import 
duty fund on wool and pay each grower 
sufficient to bring his total returns up to 
parity. 

The Colorado Wool Growers Association 
has gone on record for a higher tariff and 
the alternative plan, and we have so in- 
structed the Legislative Committee of the 
National Wool Growers now in Washing- 
ton. 

Another matter which is quite important 
to the members of our State Association, 
and I believe, the members of all other 
State associations is the need of some re- 
lief in the form of livestock credit. I think 
we should support a plan, first suggested 
at our Colorado State Wool Growers’ meet- 
ing at Glenwood Springs, which is: Live- 
stock loans should be set up on long-term 
credit of five to ten years. To me this 
makes sense because it is impossible for 
the young stockman today to buy and 
operate and pay out on a short-term loan 
because his Internal Revenue returns, ir- 
respective of the bracket he may be in, 
are an important factor that must be recog- 
nized. 

If any grower agrees with the above 
viewpoint, or has some better suggestion to 
offer, I am sure President Willoughby and 
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Frank Meaker 
Colorado 


John Noh 
Idaho 





Walter L. Pfluger Don Clyde 
Texas Utah 


Secretary Jones would be glad to hear 
from you. 

Our snow stockpile is very low for Colo- 
rado for this season of the year. 

The feed on our winter range is much 
below normal. 

—Frank Meaker 
January 21, 1954 


INCENTIVE PROGRAM 
URGENT TO INDUSTRY 


believe the present period will go down 
in history as one of the most important 
in the long years of the sheep industry. 
Negotiations are now proceeding in 
Washington that, in my opinion, will de- 
termine the very existence of the sheep 
business of the future. I am certainly very 
hopeful that our Legislative Committee, in 
meetings with President Eisenhower, Sec- 
retary Benson and others will be able to 
come up with a program that will stimulate 
the sheep industry to a position of economic 
stability and profit and stop this rapid de- 
cline in our sheep population that has 
taken place the past ten years. It is very 
necessary at this time that we have a wool 
program that will create the needed incen- 
tive for sheepmen to increase the produc- 
tion of wool to the extent whereby the re- 
quirements for security of our country will 
be assured and all civilian needs satisfied. 
I have always thought that adequate pro- 
tective tariff was the sound approach to 
our problem on wool, but there appears 
to be very little hope of getting that form 
of protection at this time. The incentive 
payment to growers from funds derived 












S. E. Whitworth Chandler B. Church 
Montana Nevada 
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Philip B. Kern 
Washington 


Harold Josendal 
Wyoming 


from tariff revenue on wool, based upon 
a more realistic parity formula, seems to 
me to be the soundest of all proposals. It 
has two features, in particular, that ad- 
here more closely to the principles of de- 
mocracy than past programs. We would 
have a free competitive market on our 
wool based upon the law of supply and 
demand and we would eliminate stock- 
piles, as all wool would tend to go into 
consuming channels at some price. 

I am confident that something along this 
line would be a workable program that will 
provide the necessary stimulus to our in- 
dustry that is imperative at this time to 
stop the decline in our sheep population 
and turn the pendulum in the other di- 
rection. 

—John V. Withers 
January 22, 1954 


LAMB PROMOTION MAKES 
HEADWAY IN CALIFORNIA 


age lamb promotion campaign of the 
Imperial Valley Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion is making fine headway due to the 
coordinated efforts of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, Western States 
Meat Packers Association, American Meat 
Institute, National Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion, the press, television and radio; also 
the chain stores, supermarkets, retailers 
and other meat dealers. 

The panel discussion at the annual meet- 
ing of the Imperial Valley Lamb Feeders 
Association, January 9, at Brawley, with 
Stewart Kern, secretary of that organiza- 
tion as moderator, got the program under 
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way with a bang. Already a number of 
television shows have been put on. 

R. C. Pollock, general manager, National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, in San Fran- 
cisco yesterday, was, as usual, chuck-full 
of helpful ideas to keep the campaign roll- 
ing in high gear. 

Jim Murphy, assistant editor, California 
Livestock News, spent all of last week in 
southern California doing contact work 
with press, radio, television, food editors, 
retailers and packers. 

The Imperial Valley Feeders are doing 
a fine job in orderly marketing their lambs. 
They have about the same number as a 
year ago on feed—some 260,000—as of Jan- 
uary first, which should start moving in 
volume about February first and mostly 
shipped by March 15. At that time the early 
spring lambs from the San Joaquin Valley 
start moving. Some of these lambs already 
weigh 60 and 70 pounds. 

A week ago we were right up against 
it in the San Joaquin Valley. Practically no 
rain for nearly eight months, although 
northern California has had some right 
along this past fall and early winter. We 
now have had an inch and a half or more 
of rain over the entire valley, also on the 
Mojave desert and other sections farther 
south. John Bidegaray at Fresno, on the 
west side, says the spring lambs are prac- 
tically “made.” 

The rains of the past two weeks have 
soaked in deeply; we are in a better posi- 
tion to hold our lambs on the range later 
than last year when they started coming 
to market a couple of weeks too soon, 
right into the last of the Imperial Valley 
fed lambs. 

So you see we have a real job to order- 
ly market our lambs but all of us work to- 
gether out here—the feeders and the spring 
lamb producers—trying to help each other. 

Shearing will start here in the Bakers- 
field section the latter part of February and 
will move northward so that by the end 
of March, shearing will be well under way 
in the Sacramento Valley. 

We appreciate the work of our National 
Wool Growers Association, the Legislative 
Committee at Washington, headed by our 
National President, Ray Willoughby. They 
have ably represented us. 

The Agricultural Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, during the 
past year or so, has been conducting some 
excellent TV agricultural educational pro- 
rams through its county agents and home 
demonstration agents. Desiring to enlarge 
these programs to include all phases of the 
livestock industry, the Extension Service 
requested the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board to participate in six TV meat 
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instruction schools from Los Angeles in 
the south to Red Bluff in the north, in co- 
operation with the California Cattlemen’s 
and California Wool Growers Associations. 
Augie Ring, assistant director, Meat Mer- 
chandising Department, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, was a most com- 
petent instructor. 

With 26 TV stations now in California 
and ten additional soon to be in opera- 
tion, there is wide opportunity for the coun- 
ty agents and home demonstration agents 
to be of great educational service to Cali- 
fornia’s twelve million population. 

—Frank Noriega 
January 26, 1954 


WE CANNOT BUY PEACE 
AND FRIENDSHIP 


E have been having our first real taste 
of winter. Most of the State has had 
considerable snow and extreme below-zero 
weather. In the Dillon area and south, the 
snowfall has been very light but the tem- 
perature has been below zero but not to 
such extremes as to the east and north. 
Livestock, however, are in good condition 
due to the mild winter so far and should 
be able to come through without any loss. 
My main concern the past few days has 
had to do with a wool program for our 
domestic sheep and wool industry. Continu- 
ance—survival—is the first law of nature and 
of men. That our domestic sheep and wool 
industry might survive we are forced to 
sacrifice principle for expediency by ac- 
cepting, much against our will, or at least 
it is against mine, a plan for “incentive 
payments” from the Government. 

Ezra Benson, I believe, is thoroughly sin- 
cere, an honest and a good man. He is 
desirous of getting us back on the right 
track, but is being checkreined by the 
State Department and selfish interests. It 
is the Administration’s policy, though a 
fallacy, to keep our allies strong and in so 
doing is sacrificing our domestic wool mar- 
ket. It was Abraham Lincoln who said, 
“You cannot strengthen the weak by weak- 
ening the strong.” That is exactly what 
we are doing, weakening ourselves, this 
Nation, in an attempt to buy friendship 
and peace. All have been dismal failures. 
The Kremlin, you can bet, is jubilant over 
our floundering and bleeding ourselves 
white. 

We have not stopped Communism in 
our own country, nor even in our own Gov- 
ernment and with our foreign policies, up 
to date, we have inadvertently abetted it 
elsewhere. The FBI estimates there are 
twenty-five thousand Communists in the 


U. S. and a quarter million who will help 
them. Our industry is being directly af- 
fected, as well as all our heritage of free- 
dom and perhaps all of our lives. It is past 
time that we crack down hard, and the 
first place to do it is right here at home. 
It is gratifying to note that the President 
and the Secretary of State have recently 
cleared the air and come out with an en- 
tirely new policy to be pursued in case of 
a “hot war.” We should now have some- 
thing as to what we intend to do as regards 
the “cold war” and the situation here at 
home. I thank God for Senators McCarthy 
and Jenner and a few other real Americans 
who have seen the light, recognize our 
peril and are doing something about it. 
But, to get back to a wool program. 
President Eisenhower has spoken. His de- 
cision has been made between an adequate 
tariff and some “more desirable” support 
plan. To be realistic we must realize that 
to continue to fight for an adequate tariff 
on wool is just to butt our heads against 
a stone wall. Our only recourse for sur- 
vival of the industry is to bargain for the 
best deal we can get, sacrificing the least 
amount of principle possible. Even so, I 
feel that something is gone from me by 
having been forced to take the action I 
did in making such recommendation to the 
Legislative Committee in Washington, D. 
C., in behalf of the Montana wool growers. 
—S. E. Whitworth 
January 20, 1954 


TOO MUCH EMPHASIS 
IS PLACED ON WOOL 


HE National Wool Growers Association 

has made a serious mistake over the 
years in placing too much emphasis on 
Association work on wool. It is true that 
at the time of the founding of the Associa- 
tion, wool was the principal source of in- 
come from sheep and the Association was 
organized to obtain and fight for tariff to 
protect U. S. production. Ranges were 
free, there was no winter or supplementary 
feeding, taxes were low and labor was 
cheap. As the West was settled, this pic- 
ture changed to one of heavy investments 
in ranges and ranches, and costs of opera- 
tion rose steadily. Sheepmen began to rec- 
ognize that wool alone could not keep 
them in business and they gradually put 
more emphasis on the lamb side of the 
operation. Today 65 to 80 percent of sheep 
income is from lamb. 

The National Wool Growers Association 
(let’s change the name to Sheep Associa- 
tion) has not kept pace in the change-over 

(Continued on page 39) 
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January's Wool Market 


Western Contracting Begins 


| ew optimists who predicted there would 
be a change for the better in the wool 
market shortly after the opening of the 
new year were able to mark up at least a 
fairly good score. 


A substantial volume of greasy domestic 
worsted wool was moved on the open mar- 
ket in Boston the first full week of January. 
The wools came largely from the stockpile 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
About 900,000 pound of these stocks, 
mostly fine and_half-blood grades, were 
sold that week. 


At the end of 1953, the CCC held 96.1 
million pounds of shorn and pulled wool 
acquired under the 1952 program and 31.3 
million pounds of 1953 wools. 

During the second week the CCC sold 
approximately 700,000 pounds of wool, and 
a considerable volume of privately owned 
wools was also marketed at firm prices. 

While the market was not quite so 
“brisk” the third week, the last for which 
we have a report, approximately 300,000 
pounds of CCC wools of various grades 
were moved. This total included 150,000 
pounds of three-eighths in contrast to 
earlier sales when fine and half-blood wools 
made up the bulk. Prices paid for these 
three-eighths wools were around $1.35, 
reportedly 4 to 5 cents more than actual 
selling prices of free wools. 

Topmakers and knitters were the prin- 
cipal buyers, but some mills also made 
purchases. Since the hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing policy continues — that is, no one is 
building up inventory, the increased activ- 
ity bears out the statement made previously 
in these reports that the supply situation, 
particularly in regard to fine wools, is tight. 
Most topmakers, it is reported, have sold 
their output for the first quarter and worst- 
ed spinners are reported sold four to five 
months ahead. 

Of course, there are some who still main- 
tain that the market is nothing to brag 
about, that it is still slow and that prices 
are too low. However, it is pointed out 
that the market has been dull so long that 
the present signs of renewed life give prom- 
ise or hope of better things to come. 

There is, of course, not much hope that 
consumption will reach previous records, 
but general belief is that it will be fairly 
good. Actually, however, preliminary fig- 
ures of the Census Bureau reveal that 
November, 1953, consumption was only 
twenty-one million pounds, scoured basis, 
and the lowest since before World War II. 
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The Textile Workers Union of America, 
C.1.0., has proposed that the Government 
build a stock-pile of 50 million to 75 mil- 
lion pounds of goods to relieve the distressed 
situation in the manufacturing business. 
However, since the Government military 
requirements are greatly diminished this 
does not offer very much help. 


Western Contracts 


There have been contracts, and rumors 
of contracts, at some producing points in 
the West. Apparently, with the fine wool 
shortage, dealers are anxious to tie up some 
of the earlier clips. 

The first transaction on 1954 wool in 
Montana was in the White Sulphur Springs 
area where 10,000 fleeces were taken at 
$1.60 per pound, clean basis, f.o.b. Bos- 
ton. The shrinkage is to be determined by 
coring under the supervision of the con- 
signee when the wool reaches Boston. As 
this wool is from one of the State’s out- 
standing flocks, and light shrinking, it is 
estimated it will bring the producer 65 to 
68 cents per grease pound at loading point. 

California contracting of twelve-months’ 
wool in Yolo County was recently reported 
at 61 to 63 cents per pound, the high 
figure being paid for yearling wool. These 
wools were mainly fine and _half-blood. 
From 65 to 68 cents per pound, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, was the price range on con- 
tracts recently made in Mendocino County. 
These prices for twelve-months’ wool com- 
pared with 65 to 70 cents paid in May of 
19538. 

Some 15,000 fleeces, now being shorn 
from the Imperial Valley lambs, were sold 
early in the month at 49 cents a pound. 
This wool grades 58’s with 47 to 48 per- 
cent shrinkage. Also some 5,000 fleeces 
from Intermountain lambs on feed in the 
Imperial Valley and grading half-blood and 
three-eighths sold at 48 cents, while 10,000 
fleeces from some New Mexico lambs on 
feed there brought 51 cents. 

A New Mexico correspondent late in 
January wrote that there was more activity 
and interest in wool than last year at this 
time. He reported the sale of 3,000 fleeces 
at 57 cents in Roswell, and of a clip in the 
Artesia area at 60 cents. Both of these 
clips were fine wool. Interest in other clips 
in the Artesia district, he said, was report- 
ed in a price range of 55 to 58 cents. 

In Texas dealers were reported as “feel- 
ing the pulse” of the market. Offers on 
eight-months’ wool ranging from 61.5 to 








63-65.5 cents for “select” clips had been 
made with no known takers. 

Between 100,000 and 150,000 pounds of 
twelve-months’ wool are said to have been 
contracted at 60 to 65 cents and one or 
two “choice” clips at 70 and 71.5 cents. 

A few, only a few contracts have been 
made at 60 to 70 cents for adult mohair 
and 85 cents to $1.00 for kid hair. 

Three Casper, Wyoming, clips were con- 
tracted during the month. Two of the clips 
totaling 7,000 fleeces brought 52 cents and 
another of 15,000 fleeces 53 cents. In the 
Big Horn Basin 25,000 fleeces were con- 
tracted at 50 to 51 cents. All these wools 
were fine and fine medium, that is 64’s and 
finer. 

Actual and estimated prices paid on the 
Boston market the week ending January 
22 are shown in table form. 


Foreign Prices Move Up 


The Australian auctions reopened on 
January 11, at Sydney, with prices down 
from 2 to 3 cents from the pre-holiday 
close. At Adelaide on January 12, prices 
were off 5 percent. Japan, Bradford (Eng- 
land), and the Continent were the only 
countries represented in the buying at these 
early sales, but around the middle of the 
month, Russia stepped into the auctions 
with heavy purchases. The result was that 
prices at Brisbane were up 5 percent over 
the December close at that point. U. S. 
buying was also of considerable volume. 
Russia, it is reported, has purchased 
$20,000,000 worth of wool in auction series 
thus far this season. 

Cabled reports during the week ending 
January 22 quoted Australian sales at $1.82 
for 64/70’s average spinners and best top 
making wool, and 64’s of the same type 
at $1.75. New Zealand and South African 
auctions followed the same course as those 
in Australia. American buyers competed 
for the New Zealand wools and were also 
active in South Africa. 

Activity in South America slowed down 
the latter part of the month. Prices for fine 
wools were steady in the Argentine, but on 
coarse wools were two to three percent 
lower. Growers in Uruguay were reported 

(Continued on page 39) 
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ARCH Ist is when our flock commences 
lambing. We like this date because 
there is early spring wheat and grass for 
ewes. They give more milk with greens, 
and the lambs thrive better and are hap- 
pier. 
—E. L. Gazaway 
Utopia, Texas 


AST year I bought a bunch of well-bred 

Rambouillet ewes, aged four to six, to 
run on irrigated pastures. They started 
lambing on January 3rd and continued on 
until March Ist. It’s needless to say that 
this caused a lot of extra work, and I lost 
a lot of lambs. 


By the time they had started to lamb it 
was too late to do anything about it, as 
the man who had sold me the ewes was 
gone. 

This year our flock will begin to lamb 
on May Ist. 

—Oscar T. Lewis 
Billings, Montana 


OOD prices for Easter lambs made us 
decide to change our lambing time so 
that our flock would begin lambing on 
January first. Good rains in August also 
made it look as if there would be good 
grain fields. We didn’t get enough rain, 
however, so it didn’t work too well. 
We've got the lambs, but we don’t have 
any grain or weeds. 
—C. L. Gentry 
Bronte, Texas 


Y flock is lambing later than usual this 
year, but the normal flocks in this area 
lamb around December and January. 

My flock is small, but it is my intention 
to increase the number of sheep in the 
flock as time goes on. As yet I am young, 
and I intend to remain in the sheep busi- 
ness and make it my life’s work. I plan 
to go through college (Davis) and _ spe- 
cialize in sheep. So far there are almost 
no obstacles in my way. 

The sheep industry in this country is on 
a decline now, but I believe that with 
proper advertisement it can be put on its 
feet again. 

—Tom Faist 
Georgetown, California 
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AMBING begins in our flock on May 5. 

This date is comparatively new, as I 
started lambing on April 20th in 1950. 

The grass is better on this new date, 
and most years the weather is better. I 
lamb on the range, with no corrals or night 
men. I have found that if sheep are left 
alone they will lamb just before daylight. 
There are very few chilled before you get 
to them at daylight. 


—Dale Briscoe 
Coal Springs, South Dakota 


Y commencing to lamb on the Ist of 
April, I have to feed my sheep by the 
first of March and feed them March, April, 
and May—three months of the year. We 
don’t have feed in this country until June, 
and that is too late for lambs. By lambing 
in April, I have my lambs ready for mar- 
ket by September. 
—C. A. Cizneros 
Questa, New Mexico 
E begin lambing on January Ist. This 
way we lose fewer lambs, get on the 
market earlier, and have more time to take 
care of the lambs. 
—Russell Brothers 
Terrebonne, Oregon 


ARCH 26 is when our lambing begins. 

It continues until about May 3. We 

shear around May 10 to 15 and then head 
for the summer range. 

Our dates of lambing have not varied 
more than five days up or down in the 
past 35 years. I do not raise alfalfa hay 
and have no great investment in sheds. I 
raise and feed grain hay and wild meadow 
hay. I lamb on the open range in the day 
and in corrals at night. I like to miss the 
equinoctial storms. 

We have to have some grass to start 
our lambs on, or we are short on milk. The 
lamb weights are less than shed lambs, but 
so are expenses, so the net is about equal. 

—Henry E. Rooper 
Antelope, Oregon 


AMBING begins in our flock on April 10. 
This date gives us a chance to get past 
the cold weather, and it gives the green 
grass a chance to come up. 
—Junious Tulk 
Lovington, New Mexico 


1. WHEN DOES YOUR FLOCK COM- 
MENCE TO LAMB? 


2. HAVE YOU CHANGED THE LAMBING 
DATE WITHIN THE PAST FIVE YEARS? 
3. WHAT FACTORS ARE INVOLVED IN 


THE SELECTION OF YOUR LAMBING 
DATE? 


ES, we have changed our lambing date 

in the past five years. In 1954 we will 
lamb on the 20th of March. I moved the 
lambing date forward to the average date 
when brush can be expected, but for the 
past two years, due to the severe drought, 
it has failed to appear. The old men of 
West Texas, who were only preceded here 
by the Indians and the army, agree that 
this is the most severe drought known, and 
that covers a period of time of from 75 
to 100 years. 

—H. E. Gatlin 
Sanderson, Texas 


ROUND the 10th of February is when 
our lambing begins. We like this lamb- 
ing date because we get earlier lambs and 
the grass conditions here on the desert are 
much better in the spring. 
—George Rugg 
Heppner, Oregon 


UR flock begins to lamb around April 1. 

At this time of the year the weather is 
much milder and green grass starts to ap- 
pear. 

We believe at this date we can handle 
the sheep with less work and feed. We do 
our calving in March, and don’t want both 
jobs at the same time. There appears to 
be an advantage to lambing early—about 
February. This way, lambs would be ready 
for market in about August when prices 
are higher. But it is questionable whether 
this higher price would offset the higher 
costs. 

—Albert E. Leuthold 
Laurel, Montana’ 


E start lambing about May 7. We 
couldn’t start lambing any later be- 
cause we don’t have sufficient time for 
lambs to mature. We have to come off the 
forest about the 15th of September. 
Sometimes lambing in early May is too 
early due to snow and sleet during range 
lambing, and there is no feed at that time. 
We have tried February lambing which 
is much more expensive. We do not know 
whether this repays us financially in the 
fall. 
—J. O. Wallace 
Soda Springs, Idaho 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Purina’s New 
| LAMB CREEP CHOW ba 


Pe ag 


Builds Strong, Husky Lewis es 


ee 


Lessens Strain on the Ewe’s Body 


Lamb Creep Chow was developed to produce huskier lambs 
... those able to follow the ewes into the hills in the spring 
with the strength and ability to “rough it.” And if you sell 
slaughter lambs you'll be pleased with the finish and con- 
dition when you send ’em to market. 


Lamb Creep Chow, a highly palatable feed, will help elimi- 
nate death losses because lambs will eat Creep Chow to 
satisfy their craving instead of dirt, wool or string. 


The ewe is the key to the sheepman’s profits. Lambs put a 
big load on the ewe. She’s building wool, nursing her young 
and rebuilding her body for the next lamb crop. Purina 
Lamb Creep Chow furnishes materials needed by lambs for 
quick growth... decreasing the strain on the ewes! 


Ask your Purina Dealer or Salesman to tell you more about 
economical, easy-to-feed Lamb Creep Chow. It’s made to 
help you sell the kind of heavy, well-developed lamb that 
means money in your pocket. 


2 *. - eee -. oe 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver « Pocatello * Minneapolis 
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QUIZ 
(Continued from page 31) 

UR April and May (we will start to 
() lamb this year on April 25) lambs 
usually weigh as much as earlier lambs in 
our country. We usually get a bad storm 
around the first part of April which seems 
to set the early lambs back quite a little. 
Less feed and help are needed in range 
lambing. 

—George Lien 
Bigtimber, Montana 





FRANKLIN EWE MARKER 


Permits accurate control. Shows 
which ewes are bred and when. 
Shows up non-breeding rams 
and ewes, Conserves energy of 
rams. 


The FRANKLIN straps securely 
without shifting or chafing. 
Uses special paint that marks 
wet or dry wool in cold or hot 
weather. . . Scours from wool 
readily. Fully guaranteed. 


Complete Marker, consisting of Harness, 

Marking Pad and choice of one color 

Paint Mix (black, green, red) .......... $3.75 
(Postage extra) 


Full description in free leaflet. 


PROTECT from Enterotoxemia 


in feed lots, wheat pastures or lambing 
down of grain and pea fields. Immunize 
by vaccinating with 
FRANKLIN CL. PERFRINGENS 
BACTERIN 


Protection Against Sore Mouth 
immunize with 

FRANKLIN OVINE-ECTHYMA 

VACCINE Inexpensive. Effective. 


FRANKLIN TRIPLE SULFAS 
a scientific combination of the three sul- 
fonamides for treatment of certain bac- 
terial infections, especially pneumonia, 
foot rot and certain forms of mastitis 
(Bluebag) . 
Complete Catalog Free on Request 


O.M. FRANKLIN Serum Co. 


Denver - Karsas City - Wichita - Amarillo - Ft. Worth - 
Marfa - ELPaso Montgomery - Alliance - Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles - Portiand Billings - Calgary 


Local om Store Dealers 


February, 1954 


E lamb about the first of March. We 
find that this is the best time of year 
as far as weather, feed, and other work is 
concerned. 
—Ralph Leva 
Cascade, Montana 


INCE we lamb on irrigated pastures, our 

lambing commences on about the 25th 
of October. We like this date for lambing 
because: 

1. We have green feed (irrigated pas- 
tures) to lamb on. 

2. We like to market lambs by May Ist 
or sooner depending on season. 

3. By lambing early we have the bulk 
of lambs marked before the severe winter 
storms. 


—Fainani and Fish 
Durham, California 


Y flock usually lambs the early part of 
March, but this year lambing will 
commence on April 7. 

This area is apparently an iodine defi- 
cient area which causes small, weak lambs 
when they are born early: 

—Richard Gray 
Moorcroft, Wyoming 


E lamb in corrals and turn our lambs 
out afterwards. Lambing in our flock 
commences near May l. 
—Parley Hansen 
Ephraim, Utah 


have to wait for the green grass to get 
a start before my flock starts lambing, 
since I don’t have proper space for shed 
lambing. This date is around April 15. 
—Glen E. Gore 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


AMBING commences in our flock on the 

22nd of March. We lamb inside of 
sheds, and we also shear before we start 
to lamb. We prefer this date so we can 
ship our lambs by the Ist of September. 
This way we get away from fall poisons 
that hurt a lot of lambs. Many lambs are 
damaged by sneeze weed, which hurts the 
feeder later in the feed lot. 

—Gobbo Brothers 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


1954 GRAZING FEES 


The average fee for grazing sheep on na- 
tional forests as a whole in 1954 will be 
9 cents per head per month. For cattle the 
fee will be 35 cents. Last year, the fees 
were 11.75 cents on sheep and 54 cents on 
cattle. 





COLONEL WENTWORTH’S 
CONDITION IMPROVES 


Colonel E. N. Wentworth, director of 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau, is reportedly 
making normal and satisfactory recovery in 
the Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago. 

Following a mild stroke just before 
Thanksgiving, which put him in the hos- 
pital for 18 days, Colonel Wentworth had 
another stroke the day after Christmas. He 
has been in the hospital since that time. 

Members of the sheep industry hope that 
the Colonel will be up and around again 
soon. 


FLEECES 


Now is the time to be thinking about 
your fleece entries for the Second National 
Wool Show. It is not too early to be look- 
ing over your ewes and rams for what you 
feel may be your choice fleeces at shearing 
time. 

The wool show will again be held in 
the Coliseum, Ogden, Utah, as a feature 
of the National Ram Sale. This year’s wool 
show dates are August 18-20, 1954. 





Those Popular Corriedales 





CORRIEDALE RAMS are prepotent, 
vigorous and virile. 
CORRIEDALE EWES lamb easily, are 
good mothers and are _ prolific. 
CORRIEDALE LAMBS feed well, 
dress out well and produce 
quality meat. 


For literature and sources of stock write: 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 
108 Parkhill 
Columbia, Missouri 


SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 














SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moacer wr. Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Re 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 
about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
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In offering 


this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 


CALIFORNIA 


Durham, Butte County 
January 16, 1954 


We supplement our winter feed with 
oats, Pillsbury sheep pellets and corn. Al- 
falfa hay is $25 per ton baled. 

It has been very mild here in the past 
few weeks. Feed is fair and sheep flocks 
are in good condition in this section. Our 
breeding flock is larger this year than last. 

—Fainani and Fish 


Fresno, Fresno County 
January 7, 1954 


Our biggest concern at present is the 
lack of of rain which is very necessary at 
this time of year for development of forage 
in the foothills. Rainfall this winter to date 
is well below normal and far below last 
year. Clear skies permitting heavy frosts 
are very damaging also to alfalfa. 

At present there is plenty of alfalfa, 
which is selling for an average of $7 per 
acre. Should this dry spell continue, hay 
will be fed. 

Lambing is virtually complete and is al- 
most 100 percent. There has been no wool 
trading as yet. 

Very few yearling ewes have been im- 
ported and no ewe lambs are being held 
over. 

Great concern is being evinced over the 
difficulty of balancing production cost with 
the market. 

—Bert Irola 


COLORADO 


Grand Junction, Mesa County 
January 15, 1954 


It has been very dry the past 60 days 
in this section. Forage on the winter range 
is quite spotted, fair to poor. As yet we 
have done no supplemental feeding. 

During the winter we feed corn as a 


supplement. Hay is $14 per ton in the stack | 


and $21 per ton baled and loaded in a 
car for drought areas. 

Sheep flocks are in good condition.. We 
are carrying over about 50 percent more 
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no responsibility for any statement made. 


ewe lambs for replacement this year than 


we did last. Our breeding flock will also 


be about 25 percent smaller. We are feed- 
ing some lambs this winter. 


The herder situation is getting better. 
Coyotes are less numerous. 
—Gobbo Brothers 


Grand Junction, Mesa County 
January 18, 1954 


Sheep flocks in this area are in good con- 
dition. We've had very dry weather with 
cold nights. Winter range feed is fair to 
good. 


We've done no supplemental feeding as 
yet. We supplement in the winter with 
corn and cottonseed cake. Hay in the stack 
is selling for from $13 to $15 per ton; 
baled, $18 to $20. 

Slightly fewer ewe lambs were kept this 
winter compared to last. Our breeding flock 
is also smaller. We are feeding 150 head 
of lambs this winter. 


Herders are not too plentiful in this area. 
Coyote numbers are about normal. 
—Glen E. Gore 


IDAHO 


Filer, Twin Falls County 
January 5, 1954 


We are having a very mild winter here; 
no snow to speak of as yet. The tempera- 
ture was 52 yesterday. 

I started lambing about the first. We've 
had about a 150 percent lambing to date. 


There is plenty of hay and grain here, 
and quite a lot of hay is being shipped. 
It is selling for $18 to $20 per ton. 

—Leonard Winkle 


Riggins, Idaho County 
January 19, 1954 


Sheep flocks in this area are in good con- 
dition. We've had spring-like weather for 
the past few weeks, and feed on the win- 
ter range is good. 

We held over the same number of ewe 
lambs this year as last. Our breeding herd 


is also about the same size. 
Coyotes are less numerous this year than 
in past years. 
—Dave Walters 


Soda Springs, Caribou County 
January 15, 1954 


There are fewer coyotes on lambing 
grounds this year than in the past few 
years. We have had a few losses on forest 
lands from both coyotes and bears. 

Sheep flocks in this section are in very 
good condition. During bucking we fed 
some corn, and in the winter we usually 
cut out about 400 head to feed corn with 
alfalfa hay. 

The winter range is in poor condition. 
Weather has just been average the past 
few weeks, with enough snow for water, 
and for dry June grass. Alfalfa hay was 
about $14 per ton baled when we bought 
near the first of November. 
$4 per ton higher. 

We are not carrying over any ewe lambs. 
All of the lambs we were feeding were sold 
in December. 

We bought 500 head of yearling ewes 
on the first of November. We paid $22 
per head for crossbred whitefaced year- 
lings. These were very good ewes. 
weighed about 127 pounds each. 

The herder situation is all right with us. 
We have the same men most of the time. 

—J. O. Wallace 


It is now about 


They 


_MONTANA 


Bigtimber, Sweet Grass County 
January 18, 1954 


There are no coyotes on our winter 
range, but they bother us some in the 
mountains during the summer. Bobcats are 
increasing quite a bit in our country. 

All sheep are in good condition, largely 
due to the mild weather. It was very warm 
up to five days ago, when we got two feet 
of snow and 20 below zero weather. We 
are feeding 41 percent cottonseed cake at 
$86.50 per ton. We started supplemental 
feeding on December 20. Alfalfa hay is 
$20 per ton in the stack and $25 b: aled. 

We kept about the same number of ewe 
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lambs this year as last. Our breeding flock 
is also about the same size. 
There are more than enough herders at 
present in this area. 
—George Lien 


Billings, Yellowstone County 
January 19, 1954 


It has been an unusually fine winter— 
open with no snow until 10 days ago when 
we had 10 inches and below zero weather 
prevails. 

Sheep are in good flesh. We are feed- 
ing oats and alfalfa hay. Hay is selling for 
$22.50 in the stack and $26 baled. 

I don’t know of any ewe lambs being 
carried over. Our breeding flock is smaller 
this year than last. 

In the valley we run in pastures, so we 
don’t have any problem as far as herders 
are concerned. 

There is no coyote problem for us, but we 
have practically been eaten up by neigh- 
borhood dogs. I’ve lost 10 head of ewes 
and one registered Rambouillet ram. 

—Oscar T. Lewis 


Laurel, Yellowstone County 
January 15, 1954 


Sheep numbers in this area are at a very 
low ebb. Activities in wool and sheep sales 
are very limited. Short fed lambs are sell- 
ing at 17 to 18 cents. Small bands were 
profitable in 1953. 

Forage is normal on the winter range. 
We started supplemental feeding at the 
first of the year, using Farmers Union 
22 percent protein, supplemented with vita- 
min “A” pellets. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is selling for 
$16 to $18. Baled hay ranges from $22 
to $25 depending on the delivery costs. 

Sheep flocks are in good condition. We 
are carrying over about the same number 
of ewe lambs for replacement this year as 
last. Our breeding flock is about the same 
size also. 

Crossbred whitefaced yearling ewes re- 
cently brought from $16 to $18. I haven't 
heard of any wool transactions. 

Good reliable herders are hard to obtain. 
Coyotes in this area have been practically 
eliminated. 

—Albert E. Leuthold 


NEW MEXICO 


Lovington, Lea County 
January 18, 1954 


It has been very cold with dry winds for 
the last few weeks. Winter range forage is 


poor. We are feeding 22 percent grain 
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saves time 


When you’re calling out of town, it saves time if you CALL” 
BY NUMBER. Long distance calls go through faster that way. 


P.S. You'll find it’s a good idea to keep a personal list of 
out-of-town telephone numbers you frequently call. The “Blue 
Book of Personal Telephone Numbers” is free. Just ask at 


your telephone business office. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





cubes. Hay is $41 per ton baled and de- 
livered to the ranch. 

Sheep flocks are in fair condition in this 
area. We are carrying over about the same 
number of ewe lambs for replacement this 
winter as we did last. These are the only 
lambs we are feeding. Only half of my 
breeding flock was bred this year. 

The coyote situation is no worse than 
usual. We fence all of our pastures, and 
the herder situation is no problem for us. 


—Junious Tulk 


Questa, Taos County 
January 20, 1954 


Sheep are in very good condition here, 
especially at this time of year. We carried 
over 50 percent fewer ewe lambs this year 
than last; have about the same number of 
bred ewes. 

Feed on the winter range is good, and 
the weather has been fine here in the past 
weeks. 

Coyotes are less numerous this year. The 
herder situation is quite bad at present. 


—C. A. Cizneros 
OREGON 


Antelope, Wasco County 
January 20, 1954 


It is very hard to get good herders at 
the present time. 

There are very few coyotes in this coun- 
try, but bobcats are increasing, though 
they do not bother very much except at 
lambing time. 

Forage is good on the winter range. It 


was open until January 16 when 8 inches 
of snow fell. It was zero here last night; 
Chinook tonight. We will supplement with 
cubes. As yet we've done no supplemental 
feeding. Hay is $20 in the stack and $25 
per ton baled. 

Sheep are very good to fat as far as stock 
sheep are concerned. We did not keep as 
many replacement ewe lambs as usual, but 
our breeding flock is 10 percent larger. 

You put out a fine magazine. I have 
been reading it for more than 40 years 
and still like it. 

—H. E. Rooper 


Haines, Baker County 
January 17, 1954 


There are fewer coyotes this year than 
usual. Poisoning with 1080 is doing a good 
job. There are a few left on my place, but 
the Government trapper is after them. 

Forage is good on the winter range, and 
the weather has been very good the past 
few weeks. We've done no supplemental 
feeding as yet, but will use oats, barley 
and alfalfa hay when necessary. Hay is 
selling from $12 to $15 per ton in the stack 
and from $15 to $20 baled. 

Sheep flocks seem to be in good condi- 
tion in Baker County. Our breeding flock 
is larger than last year. We changed our 
lambing date from the last of February in 
1953 to the Ist of March this year. 

There are plenty of herders in this area, 
but sheep numbers are rapidly diminishing. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes brought $20 
to $22 in recent sales. 

—Gus D. Sackos 
(Continued on page 40) 
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J/ NEAR WOOL +++ FOR HEALTH*+BEAUTY AND GOODNESS SAKE 
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Utahns Elect at 24th Annual 





“We're 25” 


ANUARY 20th marked the beginning of 
the 25th year of the National Wool 
Grower’s Auxiliary as an organization. 

The Auxiliary was formed at the Nation- 
al Convention in Phoenix, Arizona, in 1929. 
Mrs. Harlan Hill of Prosser, Washington, 
was chosen president of the group. An ob- 
jective was set up at this meeting and plans 
were made for the future of the organiza- 
tion. Steps were taken to draw up the con- 
stitution and by-laws that would govern 
the Auxiliary. 

At the second convention of the National 
Auxiliary held in Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth of Arizona was 
elected as the second president. At this 
gathering the colors of the Auxiliary were 
chosen—white for wool, yellow for sunshine, 
and green for grass. 

Mrs. Hudspeth asked for, and was grant- 
ed, space in the National Wool Grower 
magazine, where each month the Auxiliary 
news would be carried. We still have space 
in the magazine and do appreciate this 
convenience. 

We honor these two fine women and the 
officers who served with them—the groups 
who nurtured the Auxiliary in its infancy. 
For you Mrs. Hill, we wish an abundance 
of health and joy. 

We pay tribute to the memory of Mrs. 
Hudspeth and honor her for the contribu- 
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New officers of the Utah 
Auxiliary are (from left 
to right) Mrs. Leland 
Peterson, Hyrum, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Allan Adams, 
Laketown, first vice pres- 
ident, Mrs. Forrest 
Pritchett, Logan, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Allan Jenkins, 
Newton, treasurer; Mrs. 
Parson U. Webster, 
Cedar City, second vice 
president; and Mrs. Ken- 
neth Stringham, Vernal, 
auditor. 






‘a 


tion she made to the Auxiliary and the in- 
dustry. 

This, our silver jubilee year, will be one 
of history making, and one of special and 
important occasions. Our memories will 
trace the Auxiliary’s progress down through 
the past 25 years. We will place the step- 
ping stone of 1953-54 in line with those 
already laid, ever putting our best into its 
structure, that it will be firm and durable. 

—Mrs. J. T. Murdock, 
National Auxiliary President 


CONTEST DONORS 


The National Wool Growers Auxiliary 
wishes to thank these donors for their con- 
tributions as shown, to the “Make It Your- 
self—With Wool” contestants. 


Senior Class 


Grand Prize—$300 Scholarship: Mr. Julius 
Forstmann, President, Forstmann Woolen 
Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 

First Prize—Singer “Slant-Needle” Console: 
Mr. Charles Bruder, Vice President, Singer 
Sewing Machine Company, 149 Broadway, 
New York 6, New York. 

Second Prize — $100 U. S. Defense Bond: 
Mrs. Elsie Murphy, President, S. Stroock & 
eae 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 

or 


Third Prize—$100 U. S. Defense Bond: Mrs. 
I. A. Wyner, I. A. Wyner & Company, “Sag- 
No-Mor” Jersey, 1441 Broadway, New York, 
New York. 

Junior Class 

Grand Prize—$300 Scholarship: Mr. C. M. 
Bishop, Pendleton Woolen Mills, 218 S. W. 
Jefferson Street, Portland, Oregon. 


EMBERS of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Utah Wool Growers Association 
elected Mrs. Leland Peterson, Hyrum, as 
their new president at the 24th annual ses- 
sion of the group in Salt Lake City, January 
28 and 29. Mrs. Peterson replaces Mrs. M. 
V. Hatch of Panguitch. 

Other officérs elected are: Mrs. Allen 
N. Adams, Logan, first vice president; Mrs. 
Parson U. Webster, Cedar City, second 
vice president; Mrs. Forrest Pritchett, 
Logan, secretary; and Mrs. Allan Jenkins, 
Newton, treasurer. 

Friday, January 29, a luncheon was 
staged by the Auxiliary to install these new 
officers. Setting for the gathering was the 
scenic Roof Gardens atop the Hotel Utah 
in Salt Lake City. Very unique table 
decorations, and a fashion show in which 
Auxiliary members as well as professional 
models participated, made the event an 
unusually interesting and enjoyable affair. 








First Prize—Singer “Swing-Needle” Console: 
Mr. Charles Bruder, Vice President, Singer 
Sewing Machine Company, 149 Broadway, 
New York 6, New York. 

Second Prize—$100 U. S. Defense Bond: Mr. 
George Shaddock, President, Botany Mills, Inc., 
Passaic, New Jersey. 

Third Prize—$100 U. S. Defense Bond: Mr. 
Max Schmitt, President, The Wool Bureau, 
Inc., 16 West 46th Street, New York 36, New 
York. 

“Wool Princess” Award — $100 Defense 
Bond: Mr. Perry Holley, Producers Livestock 
Marketing Association, Union Stock Yards, Og- 
den, Utah. 

“Princess Attendant” Award — Daytime and 
Evening Ensemble: Mr. E. S. Chamberlin, 
Chamberlin’s Handwovens, 514 14th Avenue 
North, Seattle 2, Washington. 

Special Scholarship Award: Dean Val Wil- 
son, Colorado Woman’s College, 1800 Pontiac 
Street, Denver 7, Colorado. 

1. All transportation costs to National finals, 
meals on train (if traveling by rail), and 
breakfast and Hazel Bishop lipstick at 
Wilton Hotel — Mr. C. C. Peck, F. W. 
Woolworth Company, Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York 7, N. Y. 

2. All transportation in California — Mr. G. 
D. Magnuson, Pacific Greyhound Lines, 
Pine and Battery Streets, San Francisco, 
California. 

3. Hosts at Knotts Berry Farm — Mr. Earle 
Reed, General Livestock Manager, Union 
Pacific Railroad, 1416 Dodge Street, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 

4. Hosts at luncheon, Farmers Market — 
Mr. T. W. Glaze, Swift & Company, 

(Continued on page 39) 
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From The 


WOOL BUREAU 





CAMPAIGN EMPHASIZES LIGHTNESS OF SPRING WOOLS; 
SWISS VILLAGE REAPS LIVING FROM WOOL 


Wool promotion is due for a big boost 
through a national consumer advertising 
campaign that is to be sponsored jointly 
by Wool, Inc., an organization recently 
set up by the Boston and Philadelphia 
wool trades, and The Wool Bureau, Inc. 

Each of the partners has contributed 
to the wool advertising fund on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis, amounting to be- 
tween $350,000 and $400,000 annually 
for three years. To administer the fund, 
a joint committee has been formed, with 
equal representation from the control- 
ling boards of each organization. 

The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has been appointed as the advertising 
agency to direct the campaign. 


The program will amplify the normal 
work of The Wool Bureau, which, in | 
turn, will be expanded during 1954, ac- | 


cording to Max F. Schmitt, new presi- 
dent of the Bureau. 


Emphasizing the lightness of new wool 
fabrics for spring wear, an exhibition 
entitled “Airborne wools — for travel 
and town” will tour stores in the U.S.A. 
from now until Easter. Promoted by The 
Wool Bureau and the McCall Corpora- 








Rndbisn 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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tion, the exhibition opened in Detroit 
the second week in January. 

A range of clothes for casual and city 
wear is shown, a practical point being 
that the various wool materials used can 
be bought by the yard at most stores. 
Washable worsted jersey and flannel 
are two of the main fabrics displayed. 


In the village of Wiler, Switzerland, 
wool has solved the problem of finding 
a livelihood for people in winter. 

From Wiler, with its dark brown tim- 
ber houses, the view across the blue 
glaciers is wonderful—and the living to 
be scraped from the country is as hard 
as the massive 
granite _ rocks. 
The Swiss “Help 
for the Moun- 
tains” organiza- 
tion is now as- 
sisting the peo- 
ple of Wiler and 
other villages to 
help themselves 
to make a liv- 
ing. 

Winter in the high valley means work 
on knitting machines, making wool 
(part of which is handspun) into ski 
socks, gloves, pullovers, and cardigans. 
The men do the knitting and the wom- 
en sew the pieces together and em- 
broider them in attractive Swiss designs. 
In this way the whole mountain com- 
munity has been given sufficient em- 
ployment to offer an assured existence. 


Two exclusive new promotion pack- 
ages prepared by The Wool Bureau are 
now available to stores highlighting the 
new spring fashions and their lighter 
weights. “Feather-light . . . New Wools, 
New Fashion,” and “Simply Beautiful 
Wools Mold Spring Fashion” are the 
themes of the packages, each of which 
is available without charge exclusively 
to one store in a city. This campaign 
was launched and will be continued by 
full page advertisements on women’s 
merchandise in Vogue and Harper's 
Bazaar. 







Training of employees in the whole- 
sale and retail textile trade has bene- 
fited greatly from education programs 
prepared through cooperation of indus- 
try and the Distributive Education sys- 
tem, Mrs. Dorothy Burgess, Director of 
Education for the Bureau, told the Dis- 
tributive Education session of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
(NRDGA) convention, January 15, 1954. 

A course in men’s selling prepared 
by the Bureau is now in use in the Dis- 
tributive Education program. This edu- 
cation program has become very impor- 
tant to the textile industries, both for 
retail and wholesale, according to Mrs. 
Burgess. 


Get premium price 
for your woo/ 





BRANDING LIQUID 


MinrrA holds its color 


a full season but scours out 
at the mill. And it brands 
, 30% more sheep than ordi- 
nary paints. Wide color 
choice. 

r A premium product—costs 
less in the long run. Your 
= favorite dealer should have 
canes | Mintra. If not write for name 
———_@ of your nearest dealer. 


Mocre A 


2500 WALNUT ST., DENVER, COLO. 











COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 






ee r - 
COLUMBIA SHEEP — your best buy. 

Some breeds for mutton 

Some breeds for wool 


COLUMBIA SHEEP for both mutton 
and wool. 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Alma Esplin, Sec’y. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





COLUMBIAS 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMQUIST & SON, A. E. 
Rte. 1, Filer, Idaho 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 


LEVER & SONS, HENRY 
Gateway, Jefferson Co., Oregon 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 

Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
THE PAULY RANCH 

Deer Lodge, Montana 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 

ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
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MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


a ee 


BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 

RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, .Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
PORT, R. I. 
Sundance, Wyoming 


ROMELDALES 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Winters, California 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 


BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 


FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 

Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 

Falkland, B.C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 


WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 


The National Wool Grower 
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WOOL MARKET 
(Continued from page 30) 


as unwilling to accept lower bids on their 
wools, so transactions there were light. 
Some market disturbance was also caused 
by rumors that Uruguay might increase the 
exchange rate on raw wool. This report 
was discounted, however, when the Gov- 
ernment reduced the exchange rate on tops 
from 2.15 to 1.97 pesos per dollar. This 
results, the report indicates, from allowing 
an exchange on 54 percent of the exports 
at 2.35 pesos to the dollar, but only 1.519 
pesos to the dollar on the remaining 46 
percent. 


The wool program proposed by the 
Administration is covered elsewhere in 
this issue. Whatever develops in connec- 


must relegate wool to its proper place in 
the Association program. An increase of one 
cent a pound on lamb is equivalent to at 
least eight cents per pound on wool. 

We had better get busy and save this 
business we are in through a good Lamb 
Promotion and Research Program or we 
will have no business left to save. 


—John Noh 
January 26, 1954 


DROUGHT AID EXTENDED IN UTAH 


Drought relief was extended to parts of 
Millard, Beaver, Iron, Utah, and Tooele 
counties in the State of Utah. These are 
counties that were not covered by a former 
designation made for Utah by the USDA. 


(Continued from page 36) 


Union Stockyards, Chicago, Illinois. 


Ut 


Hair styling and make-up — Mr. Rowe, 
Buffum’s Beauty Salon, Pine Avenue & 
Broadway, Long Beach, California. 


6. Fabric display for National Style Show 
staging — Mr. John Hersey, Buffum’s, 
Inc., Pine Avenue & Broadway, Long 
Beach, California. 


7. Tour of Paramount Wardrobe Depart- 
ment—Miss Edith Head, Paramount Pic- 
tures, Hollywood, California. 


8. Modeling instruction — Mrs. Wilma 
Hastings, Wilma Hastings Finishing and 
Fashion Modeling School, East Ocean 
Boulevard, Long Beach, California. 





tion with it, definite assurance has been 
given by the Secretary of Agriculture 
that the present price support program 
for wool will continue unchanged until 
January, 1955 or until Congress enacts 


DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS 
ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 


Week Ending January 22, 1954 


CLEAN BASIS GREASE EQUIVALENT BASED UPON 


legislation embodying the new program PRICES (4) ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
for making incentive payments direct to % %o % 
growers. GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


The Secretary authorized Senator Fine: 


54 $ .78— 81 59 $ .70— .72 





Mundt of South Dakota to say there is 
no reason whatsoever for nervous sell- 
ers to discount their wool for fear of a 
lapse in the price support program of 
the Government. 


STATE PRESIDENTS 

(Continued from page 29) 
and, as a consequence, we are faced with 
the fact that many of our operators feel 
their business cannot survive unless the 
price of wool is greatly increased, either 
through higher tariff or a Government dole 
in lieu of increased tariff. 

It has been determined by the powers 
in Washington that wool is too high now 
to compete with synthetics and that tariff 
is too high to keep our country on friendly 
terms with foreign wool-producing coun- 
tries. This leaves only subsidy to prevent 
the sheepmen from going broke. If a sub- 
sidy payment is the only thing that will 
keep the sheep business going in the United 
States, it will soon be “Good-bye, Sheep 
Business,” for no business can long sur- 
vive on such a basis. 

There is still a way to save this great 
business of sheep raising in the United 
States and that is to recognize the fact 
that lamb is more important than wool 
in the economy of our business. If leader- 
ship in National and State sheep associa- 
tions will wake up to this fact, we can still 
have hope. Certainly we must continue the 
improvement and research program on 
wool and do what we can to obtain the 
most dollars from the sheep fleece, but we 


February, 1954 


Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple..$1.70—1.75 (1.63) 
Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.65—1.70 (1.57) 55 

*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.:... 1.55—1.60 (1.42) 56 
One-Half Blood: 


Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple... 1.50—1.55 (1.49) 51 
2 (1.34) 


* Ave. French Combing..... 1.48—1.5 3 52 
Three-Eighths Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple.. 1.30—1.35 (1.29) 48 
* Ave. French Combing..... 1.20—1.25 (1.19) 49 
One-Quarter Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple.. 1.18—1.22 (1.20) 46 
* Ave. French Combing.... 1.10—1.15 (1.04) 47 
*Low Quarter Blood......... 1.05—1.08 (1.06) 41 
*Common and Braid......... 1.00—1.05 (1.02) 40 


64 $ 61— .63 


.75— .77 60 .60— .68 65 .58— .60 
.68— .70 61 .60— .62 66 3— 54 


.7T4— .76 54 69— .71 57 65— .67 
T1— .73 55 67— 68 58 .62— .64 


.68— .70 5 
61— 64 5 


1 64— 66 54 .60— .62 
52 58— .60 55 4— .56 


.64— 66 48 61— 64 50 09— .62 
o8— 61 49 o6— 59 51 4— .56 
.62— 64 43 .60— .62 45 .58— .59 
.60— .63 42 8— 61 44 56— .59 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple. 
* Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
One-Half Blood: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple... 1.40—1.45 (1.45) 54 


1.65—1.70 (1.56) 57 
1.60—1.65 (1.49) 59 


.T1— .73 59 .68— .70 61 .64— .66 
.66— .68 61 .62— 64 63 59— .61 


.64— 67 56 .62— .64 58 o9— .61 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 
Gd. Fr. Comb. & Staple.. 1.80—1.85 (1.63) 54 
* Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.75—1.80 (1.55) 55 
1.41) 57 


*Eight Months 
(1” and: over) .........<... 1.65—1.70 (1.44) 55 
* Fall (34 and over) 59 (1.32) 56 


( 
( 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth..... 1.65—1.70 ( 
( 
( 


83— .85 58 .76— .78 62 .69— .70 
.79— .81 59 .72— .74 63 .65— .67 
.T1— .73 61 .64— 66 65 OT— .66 


.715— .77 58 .69— .71 61 .64— .66 
.67— .70 59 63— 65 62 8— .61 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, includ- 
ing Arizona, and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas. Mostly bright in color and moderate in shrinkage 
except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and heavier in 


shrinkage. 


(3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have been 
converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages 
quoted. (Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal). 


(4) Prices in parenthesis are the approximate loan values of the class and grade clean basis 


only. 
*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


NOTE: 


Schedule of detailed quotations revised to conform with selected descriptions devel- 


oped for the 1952-1953 wool loan program. 
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AROUND THE RANGE 
(Continued from page 35) 


Heppner, Morrow County 
January 18, 1954 


There are no American herders in this 
area to speak of, but we have been getting 
along with Basque herders quite well. Most 
of the American herders are getting too 
old to herd any more. 

It has been very mild here during the 
past couple of weeks. The first snow we 
had was on the 13th. Forage on the win- 
ter range is in very good condition. We 
are feeding around 16 percent protein 
cubes. Alfalfa hay is selling for $20 baled. 

We have held fewer ewe lambs this 
winter than last. 

—George Rugg 


Terrebonne, Deschutes County 
January 19, 1954 


We've had quite a bit of snow in the 
past few weeks, but it hasn’t been cold or 
windy. We are supplementing with barley. 
Hay is selling for $20 to $21 baled. 

We don’t keep any ewe lambs in our 
flock. There are about the same number 
of bred ewes, however. Sheep flocks are in 
good condition. 

—Russell Brothers 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Coal Springs, Perkins County 
January 20, 1954 


It’s awfully cold in this area. It hasn’t 
been above zero for the past few days. 
Winter range forage is good, however. We 
are supplementing with corn and cake. 

Sheep flocks are in fair condition. We 
aren't carrying over any ewe lambs this 
year. Our breeding flock is larger this year 
than last. 

Coyotes are the same this year as in the 
past two years. That is, there are very few. 

—Dale Briscoe 


Rapid City, Pennington County 
January 18, 1954 


Alfalfa hay in the stack is selling from 
$12 to $15 per ton. Baled it brings from 
$20 to $25. We are now supplementing 
with Trisco Range Cake. 

Though it has been very cold in the last 
few weeks, we have had no snow. Forage 
on the winter range is in good condition, 
and the sheep flocks in this area are doing 
well. 


About the same number of ewe lambs 
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were held over this fall as last. The size 
of our breeding flock is also about the 
same. 

The herder situation in this area is not 
too good at present. Coyotes are less numer- 
ous this year than in the past. 

—W. M. Boland 


TEXAS 


Sanderson, Terrell County 
January 19, 1954 


This country has been trapped for the 
past 25 years. Now we have only to catch 
those coyotes that drift in from Mexico or 
from ranches that have failed to make a 
100 percent catch. I average one or two 
a year, mostly from Mexico, as I border on 
the Rio Grande River. 

There is no forage on our winter range. 
We feed meal and corn and are buying 
hay at the market price in New Mexico and 
California plus the freight. 

It has been mild weather for the past few 
weeks, with a few damp days. 

Sheep flocks are in fair condition due to 
the heavy feeding of concentrates. There 
were very few ewe lambs raised this year. 
Our breeding flock is smaller than last year. 

Our only problem is the dry weather. 

I do not use herders. Our range is all 
fenced in with net wire. 

—H. E. Gatlin 


Utopia, Uvalde County 
January 21, 1954 


During the winter we feed cottonseed 
meal, ground hay and some salt. Feed on 
the winter range is poor. It’s been cold 
and dry here for the past few weeks. Sheep 
flocks are in fair condition. 

There are the same number of ewe 
lambs in our flock this year as there were 
last. Our breeding herd is also the same. 

—E. L. Gazaway 


UTAH 


Ephraim, Sanpete County 
January 16, 1954 


There are more coyotes this year than 
there have been in the past few years. 

We are carrying over about the same 
number of ewe lambs this winter as last. 
There is no change in the size of our 
breeding flock. 

It has been cold and dry here in the 
past few weeks. Feed on the winter range 
is fair. We supplement with cottoncake, 


but as yet we are not feeding. Baled hay: 


is selling for $20 per ton. 
—Lester J]. Hansen 


WYOMING 


Moorcroft, Crook County 
January 21, 1954 


Forage on the winter range is generally 
fair. The winter has been open with severe 
cold and very little snow. We supplement 
our feed with one-half feed of hay and 4] 
percent cake; also use cornfields. Hay is 
$20 per ton in the stack and $25 baled. 

Sheep flocks are in very good condition, 
We have about the same number of bred 
ewes as last year; also held over about the 
same number of ewe lambs. 

Our only disease problem is overeating 
in cornfields. 

Coyotes are becoming more numerous 
lately. I lost one sheep recently. Dogs from 
town (three miles away) killed 21 head 


this past summer. The herder situation is — 


very poor. 
—Richard Gray 
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